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The. Business Outlook 


The general situation is steady as to prices, 
but quiet as to demand. These are the prin- 
ciple features at the moment. The more the 
year 1899 is reviewed the more satisfaction 
all classes of merchants and manufacturers 
must feel at the result. Railway earnings 
were unexceeded, and record-breaking statis- 
tics of production in many lines are among 
the features of such a review. 

Cotton has been rather soft of late, but, the 
pressure having been relaxed, the staple bas 
become quite strong. Statistics of the posi- 
tion of cotton favor higher prices. The 
Transvaal war has checked buying by Brit- 
ish cotton manufacturing interests, but Amer- 
ican cotton mills are highly prosperous. A 
few lines of next season’s woolen goods have 
been opened, and on advances ranging from 
twenty five to thirty-five per cent. Raw wool 
is dull, with speculation light, but prices are 
firm. 

In iron and steel new business is very lim- 
ited, but prices are not weak by any means. 
The production of pig iron in December was 
below expectations, but the aggregate pro- 
duction for 1899 will not be much below 13,- 
700,000 tons, a production which surpasses 
all previous records. 

Seasonable quietness rules in the lumber 
trade, and cereals are also dull, the foreign 
demand being merely of a hand-to-mouth 
character. In the East hides are dull, but the 
West reports considerable buying, and quota- 
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tions are fairly firm. The boot and shoe mar- 
ket is quiet for immediate consumption, ow 
ing to the unseasonably good weather. The 
market for leather is firm, however. 

In the month of December railway earnings 
made a favorable showing, the more so when 
they are compared with the very large earn 
ings of a yearago. The total earnings of 104 
roads for the month of December aggregated 
$56,396,942, a gain of 7 6 per cent. over Decem- 
ber, 1898. 

Compared with a year ago, all classes of 
products, with the exception of cereals, are 
higher. The stock market has ruled very 
much stronger of late, the advances, to ba 
sure, being more than one-half due to cover- 
ing of “‘shorts’’; nevertheless there is a bet- 
ter feeling all around in speculative circles, 
owing to the belief that liquidation has been 
practically completed and to the growing ease 
of money. A great deterrent factor at the 
present time, however, is the South African 
war, and Wall Street awaits with anxiety fur 
ther news from Buller and his forces. Brit- 
ish victories would cause a very sharp rally 
in security values. 








THERE is no reason why your baby need be pale 
and thin. He should be rosy and fat. Mellin’s 
Food will make him so. 


“DorinG nothing is doing ill.” Impure blood 
neglected will become a serious matter. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia at once and avoid the ill. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
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Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, Sugar, Federal 
Steel and N. Y. Central. A copy 
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of your patronage. 
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“The story is not merely historical. 


VIA CRUCI 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


** Blessed ts the book that exalts, 
’—THE TIMES SAT. REVIEW. 


merits that beatitude.’ 


. A story of great 
power and force, brilliant 
and strenuous, sweeping 
the reader along by sheer 
strength and vividness of 
the narrative.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


“Strong and brilliant.”— 
Journal of Education 


“The latest and in some 
respevts the greatest of his 
novels.’’—The Pilot, Boston. 


“His latest romance is 
one of the best, if not the 
very best of his stories... . 
We confess to having sat up 
late into the night reading 


this book and its charm is 5,000 each were 





still on us.... A magnifi- 
cent r ”— Independ 
ent. 


IA CRUCIS must be reckoned 
among Mr. CRAWFORD’S 
strongest productions, whether con- 
‘sidered as a romance, a historical 
novel, or a character study of the 
most unusual kind; and it is no 
weak impression that is left by the 
closing words, which point out the 
true “‘ Way of the Cross” as in men’s 
souls, and the glory of Christ’s ree- 
urrection as in the saving of a soul. 
Yet it is no gloomy sermon; rather 
one of its author’s most brilliant 
adventure stories. 

Though the number of copies sold 
is by no means a reliable criterion 
of the worth of a book, it is inter- 
esting to note that eight editions of 


many weeks after publication, and 
that the one now on sale is the fifty- 
third thousand of VIA CRUCIS. 


It has a.deeper aim, that 
of demonstrating the enduring value of the moral simplicity 
which underlies the highest humanity.” — Book BUYER 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
SECOND CRUSADE. 


53d THOUSAND. $1.50. 


and Via Crucis 


“It seizes on the imaginz- 
tion and fascinates the 
reader,”’—Philadelphia 
Press. 


“For color, emotional in- 


ual action, and charm of 
style, Mr. Crawford un- 
questionably excels every 
other living writer of prose 
romance.’ — Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

“The freshness, the verve, 
the love of combat, the cu- 
mulative enthusiasm that 
will ever make Scott’s ro- 
mances of sustaining inter- 
est for the English reader 
are all present in Via Crucis. 
But there is much more.’’— 
Commercial Advertiser, 
New York. 
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You Surely Want No Other 
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A Saving of One-Fifth Flour. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the cheapest flour also with which 
io make Pies and Cakes. Pastrv recipes usually are made 
for flour containing much less gluten than does Pillsbury’s 
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Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. A home fora baby girl nine months old, 
and for a bey three years old. Call at or Oy chi 
dren’s Nursery, 59 Beacon Street, Hartford, 


Wanted immediately at the “Nervine,” a few 
more names in order to complete , 5 uota of m 
roposed ee party of invalids. . J. Willard, 
urlington, V 


Seamstress. A woman of several years expe’ ience 
would like a position as seamstress in nice fawmil’, or 
would go out by the day. Address “ Seamstress,” care 
The Congregationalist. 


Mother's Helper. A bright young lady, conserva- 
tory graduate, would like position in go d family as 
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Seno given. ., 75 Prospect St., Marlboro, 

as. 


Stenographer. Wanted, a stencgraphrr, with or 
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Springfield, Mass. 


Board «nd Rooms. A fewvery desirable rooms 
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Congreqationalist. 
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FUL life of the century. How by bis ¢lo- 
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While much may be said 
Prayer Always for a week or fortnight of 
in Season prayer in the spring, the 
earlier season at the year’s beginning 
should have quite as much support as 
long as such evidence is presented as ap- 
pears this week in our church news col- 
umns. Where the old-time fervor was 
especially fostered last week in the old- 
time way the results were gratifying. 


One ofthe many 
“The Same gras Eg precious sugges- 
Today, an tions of the Tis- 


sot pictures is that in all the long line of* 


gospel} scenes “Jesus Christ is the same.” 
At the baptizing place beyond Jordan, in 
the synagogue, by the seaside, preaching 
on the mount, stilling the tempest, heal- 
ing the sick, blessing the children, walk- 
ing to Emmaus, standing by the fire of 
coals—one sées in all the same earnest, 
gentle commanding face. We can trust 
and love that Man. 


The first picture in the won- 
“Where T° derful series illustrating the 
public ministry of Christ 
brings us another helpful thought. There 
are the “three gathered together,” and 
there above them is the dim figure of the 
Master, standing with hands gently out- 
stretched as though to impart his own 
blessing, while a soft and holy light from 
his presence irradiates the little company. 
Is it not worth the while to join the gath- 
ering at the weekly prayer meeting to 
meet that Visitor, to be touched by that 
light ? 
The last dispatch of Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson to Gen- 
eral Lee announced his 
purpose to attack the forces of the Union 
army at Chancellorsville and closed with 
these words, “I trust that an ever kind 
Providence will bless us with success.” 
General Jackson was a deeply religious 
man. Had he lived one year from that 
time, instead of dying on the battle field, 
he would have regretted greatly the over- 
throw of the Confederacy. Had he lived 
till now, there is little doubt that he 
would be thankful that Providence made 
the failure of his cause the success of his 
country. The lessons of history calm 
us in temporary disappointments and 
strengthen our faith that “to them that 
serve God all things work together for 
good.” 


Providence 
Works for Good 


There is a Federal veteran of 
the Civil War living in Ver- 
mont, by name Owen R. Ves- 
per, who deserves well of his country if 
ever a man did. . His great-grandfather 
was a soldier in the Revolution under 
Washington, His grandfather was taken 
& prisoner by the British in the War of 
1812, and died upon release. -He and his 
father enlisted in the Third Vermont In- 
fantry in the Civil War, the father dying 
after the Seven Days’ Battle, and he losing 


A Patriotic 
Pamily 
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an arm at the elbow during the fighting 
in the Wilderness. When the war with 
Spain broke out, his two sons, just becom- 
ing self-supporting and relied upon to be 
his staff in old age, enlisted for service and 
both of them died while serving in the 
Second Massachusetts. Here is a case 
where the institution of the family has 
been put at the service of the state with 
an entirety of surrender which ‘rivals the 
classic examples of Grecian and Roman 
history. It merits some worthy recog- 
nition. 


The individual minister 
often seems to be wiser 
than the collective minis. 
ter. We have known, not infrequently, 
resolutions to be passed unanimously at 
a ministers’ meeting, while immediately 
after some who were present have spoken 
doubtfully of the wisdom of the action 
and others with emphatic disapproval. 
The collective minister seems to prefer 
sometimes to appear to have righteous 
sentiments than to tell the truth. For 
example, a council has been called to dis- 
miss a pastor. Some ministers suspect 
him of unministerial conduct. They have 
not evidence enough to prove guilt, but 
they do not wish to appear to ignore 
statements they have heard. Therefore 
they draw up a result which includes a 
compliment and practically deprives the 
pastor of his standing in the ministry. 
The lay delegates follow the lead of the 
ministers. The pastor may be guilty and 
may not—in either case he is condemned 
untried. A recent verdict thus prepared 
said of the departing pastor: ‘“‘ Whatever 
may be his honesty of heart, his way of 
saying things that make impressions con- 
trary to the reality . . . renders it obvi- 
ous that his ministry is not for the best.’’ 
This was bad enough. But the worst 
feature of the case was that some mem- 
bers declared that the committee was not 
agreed and that the so-called decision was 
given out without having been actually 
adopted. A council, conference or com- 
mittee called to pass on a minister’s 
standing has no more right than a court 
of justice to bring in a verdict based on 
rumor or impression. Where suspicion 
exists the minister ought either to be 
condemned on evidence which he has had 
opportunity to meet, or else he should 
have his papers without qualification. 


Ecclesiastical 
Sentimentalism 


The unsettled conditions 
in China are startlingly 
illustrated in the province of Shantung, 
where a number of native Christians and 
some foreigners, who were missionaries, 
have been killed by members of the so- 
ciety called. the Boxers. The governor 


Perils in China 


of the province and his subordinates are 
either in sympathy with the Boxers or 
are helpless, while the people are being 
pillaged and their homes burned. There 
are rumors of wide-spread rebellion. No 
rain fell last autumn, and therefore no 
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wheat was sown. Such a condition has 
not been known there for many years. 
Already the price of grain is nearly as 
high as it was in the great famine of 
twenty-two years ago. As the uneasi- 
ness and rebellion increase, the officials 
appear to be more completely helpless. 
Many villages are terrorized. The mis- 
sionaries of the American Board at 
P’ang Chuang are in serious danger, but 
have no thought of leaving their people, 
though urged to do so by the officials. 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith, with Dr. 
and Miss Porter are stationed there. 
They say that the simple faith of the na- 
tive Christians is very touching. We 
shal] publish next week an article from 
Dr, Smith, describing the state of affairs. 
He writes that they are in entire peace, 
whatever comes, and quotes this message 
which Ralph Waldo Emerson sent to him 
thirty years ago: 
Though love repine and reason chafe 
I hear a voice without reply: 


“*Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


petit ae Next Sunday, Jan 21, 
pence eo is the special day set 
apart as a foreign mis- 
sionary day in our Sunday schools by the 
American Board under instructions given 
at the annual meeting at Providence. 
Some weeks ago a message was sent to 
pastors and superintendents asking them 
to devote the day to this purpose. A spe- 
cial concert exercise has been prepared 
and sent out to the schools of our order, 
and many thousands have already been 
called for. The exercise has a stirring 
appeal to the Sunday schools from Presi- 
dent Capen and also compact informa- 
tion concerning the Board. It will be 
good not only for this special day, but 
also during the year for Sunday school 
concerts and evening missionary con- 
certs. It is important that the Sunday 
schools of our churches come into sym- 
pathy with the foreign missionary work. 
Last year but 710 of our more than 5,600 
contributed to this department of work. 
Were all our Sunday schools to contrib- 
ute in this proportion the total would be 
over $80,000. The London Missionary 
Society receives*from $35,000 to $40,000 
from the Congregational Sunday schools 
of England as a New Year offering and 
during the year nearly as much more. 
The Methodist Sunday schools of this 
country gave last year $384,000 to mis- 
sions, more than half being used for for- 
eign missions. Our Sunday schools must 
be cultivated. The motto of this special 
day is well taken—‘“ Calling out the re- 
serves.” President Capen feels that $50,- 
000 should be the mark for the Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools for foreign mis- 
sions. 





Finite minds can never be as confident about 
prophecies of the world to come as about facts 
of history. 


78 
Help for Starving India 


Conditions in India are so serious that 
The Congregationalist has decided to open 
an Indian Famine Relief Fund and we 
solicit immediate and generous responses 
from our wide constituency of readers. 
Some conception of the awful situation 
ean be gained by reading the article on 
page 87 by Rev. J. E. Abbott, a mission- 
ary of the American Board, now at home 
on a furlough but in frequent communica- 
tion with the field. His testimony is 
more than borne oat by letters constantly 
arriving at the rooms of the American 
Board beseeching relief. They come from 
men of sober judgment, not given to ex- 
aggeratiop, but who realize that they are 
now confronted by one of the most terri- 
ble emergencies that has ever faced Chris- 
tian missionaries in a foreign land. 
From some of these letters we quote else- 
where. 

Many of our readers will remember 
that in the late autumn of 1896 The Con- 
gregationalist inaugurated an Armenian 
Orphan Relief Fund, to which there was 
swift and general response, the contribu- 
tions aggregating not less than $25,000. 
We undertook this service because we 
were in a position, through weekly agita- 
tion of the subject, to obtain the’ atten- 
tion of the Christian public and to secure 
quick returns. The money raised was 
put at once to good use in the establish- 
ment of orphanager, which are still bless- 
ing hundreds of Armenianchildren. While 
there were many large gifts, in fact, one 
as high as $1,000, many who could give 
only a dollar or two were eager to havea 
share in the movement, and we hope that 
at this time there will be a multitude of 
these lesser gifts, in addition to what 
those blest with a greater abundance of 
means are inclined to contribute. We 
trust also that Sunday school classes and 
Christian Endeavor societies will take 
part in this worthy enterprise. 

Every one must recognize the gravity 
of the situation and the tremendous pres- 
gure upon our sympathy and resources. 
Suppose you were to go to breakfast to- 
morrow morning and before sitting down 
had to look on 300 emaciated women and 
children at your door, starving to death. 
How many weeks could you stand the 
strain of such a daily life? The article 
referred to above is from a missionary 
who has seen such conditions in India and 
is likely to see them again. ‘Many Chris- 
tians,” writes another missionary in India, 
“‘are now living on one meal every two or 
three days.” Millions of the natives are 
literally starving. Some of these are our 
brethren in the sense that they are disci- 
ples of our Lord. H 

Fortunately, we have in the field the 
best instrumentality possible for the 
handling and distribution of relief money. 
As in the case of the Armenian orphans, 
the funds will go directly to our mission- 
aries who know the field minutely. There 
will be no waste and no working at cross 
purposes. The machinery for effective 
relief work is all in order, it is for us to 
furnish the means to set it in operation 
over as wide stretches of the famine- 
stricken territory as possible. The treas- 
urer of the American Board, Frank H. 
Wiggin, will gladly forward all sums given 
for this purpose free of any expense, ex- 
cept in cases where it is desired that the 
money be cabled. Then onlj the price of 
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the dispatch will be charged to the fund. 
The mission has already appointed from 
its number a special committee to have 
general charge of relief funds. 

To show the relief power inhering in 
comparatively small gifte, we would state 
that: 

Five cents will save a life for a day. 

One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will save. a person’s life until 
the rain comes in July and the famine pressure 
is relieved. 

Twenty-five dollars will furnish cheap gar- 
ments for fifty women or seventy-five blankets 
needed for protection against the cold. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

One hundred dollars will dig a well that will 
insure bountiful crops on several acres of land 
and secure many families against future fam- 
ines; or the same amount will equip a cheap 
grain shop that would lower the market rate 
in a circle of many villages. 


All contributions should besent directly 
to Frank H. Wiggin, treasurer of the 
American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, and should be marked for The Con- 
gregationalist’s Relief Fund. He will ac- 
knowledge them through our columns 
each week. The Congregationalist starts 
this fund with a subscription of $50. We 
appeal to the Christian public for large 
contributions. Let them be sent quickly, 
for thousands are starving. 





The Church as an Almoner 


Is confidence in the churches as dis- 
pensers of men’s gifts declining? Is the 
distinctive work of the churches decreas- 
ing in importance? These questions are 
raised by the reports of benevolent gifts 
for last year in the United States. These, 
it is stated, amount to $79,749,956, as 
against $23,949,900 for 1898. These sums 
include no gifts under $1,000. 

The increase is notable. Tho total 
amount has never been exceeded in any 
one year. Those who have grown rich 
have not grown selfish or indifferent to 
the welfare of the less fortunate, judging 
by these figures. Though they are doubt- 
less incomplete, they show the spirit of 
the time. : 

But the questions we have asked are 
at once suggested when we look at the 
distribution of these gifts. The amount 
for education was $55,815,817; for chari- 
ties $13,206,276; for libraries $5,012,400; 
for museums and art galleries $2,686,500. 
The amount given to churches was 
$2,992,598. Of course, this sum does not 
include gifts, small and large, for the or- 
dinary administration of the work of the 


‘churches, but only those reported in the 


newspapers. But why is it that rich per- 
sons, whose benevolence became publicly 
known, gave more. than eighteen times 
as much to schools and colleges as to 
churches, and regard the work of the 
churches as only on a level in importance 
with museums and art galleries ? 

We do not like to believe that the dis- 
tinctive business of giving the gospel to 
men is thus falling in the esteem of those 
who possess the wealth of the land. We 
do not like to believe, either, that those 
who wish to promote religion are losing 
confidence in the churches as instruments 
for that purpose. Neither institutions 
of learning, libraries nor museums can 
do the work which belongs to the Chris- 
tian chureb. Andif this is not done, all 
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these other institutions will fail of their 
highest usefulness. 

The will of the late Daniel S. Ford igs 
in marked contrast to the disposition 
shown by the figures above given. He 
believed that the church is of supreme 
importance as the agency to evangelize 
the world. He knew that working 
people can no more support a church 
equipped for the highest advantages than 
the young men who make the best use of 
the colleges could wholly support them. 
Prompted by his strong sympathies with 
families of small incomes, he had given, 
it is said, about $20,000 a year to main. 
tain Ruggles Street Church, Boston, in 
the midst of a community of such fami- 
lies. His bequests provided that such an 
income will continue to go to this church, 
and the bulk of the remainder of his es. 
tate, amounting, perhaps, to a million 
and a quarter, is devoted to missionary 
work through Baptist organizations con- 
nected with the churches. 

Mr. Ford’s disposition of his property 
was the result of careful study of social 
conditions. He placed his wealth where 
he believed it would do most to satisfy 
men’s higher needs. He expressed his 
matured views in an article published in 
the Watchman several years ago. “Ina 
general way,” he said, “all Christians 
believe that Christ and his church em- 
body the conservatism that alone can 
adequately—and that will ultimately— 
restrain the selfishness that leads men 
to prey upon each other. The recogni- 
tion of this should give energy and Iati- 
tude and fullness to the religions and 
benevolent activities of the church, for 
Christianity can do better and greater 
work for the soul than can be done by 
the mere philanthropist, and more per- 
manent and thorough work than can be 
secured by legislative enactments.” 

Mr. Ford’s act and jadgment ought to 
do more than to provide for one church 
and to increase the missionary power of 
one denomination. It ought to direct 
attention anew to the Christian Church 
as the greatest agency to uplift the 
world. We trust that it will d» this, 
not only for those whe can make large 
gifts, but for all who seek to do the most 
for their fellowmen by their money and 
their service. 





Progressive Revelation 


“The Bible ends; revelation can only 
begin,” is a pregnant sentence of Dr. Jo- 
seph Parker. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same, 
yesterday, and today, yea, and forever,” 
is the assertion of Holy Scripture. But 
he promised to his disciples greater know]- 
edge of him than they had and the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit into that greater 
knowledge. 

Christ’s promise holds true. It has 
been continuously fulfilled through nine- 
teen centuries. Jesus Christ is better 
known among men now than ever before. 
He has revealed himself anew and more 
clearly to each succeeding generation. 

Yet never were more new questions 
raised about him than now: about his 
coming into the world, his pre existence, 
his relation with the Father, his nature, 
the work he has done and is doing for 
mankind, his kingdom on earth and its 
final triumph. The Presbyterian Church 
ig divided over questions raised by Pro- 
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fessor McGiffert, concerning what Jesus 
Christ was and did. Congregationalists 
are divided over questions about Christ, 
suggested by Professor Gilbert. In each 
denomination there are some who think 
they could answer the questions by with- 
drawing fellowship from the men who 
ask and essay to answer them. Yet, if 
only these men were asking the questions 
or if their opponents were offering satis- 
factory answers, the churches would not 
be disturbed. 

It is the fact and the expectation of 
new revelations of Christ and the testing 
of them which create excitement and 
division. It matters little whether we 
say that all which men can know about 
Christ is written in the Bible awaiting 
discovery by men, or that the Holy Spirit 
is still guiding disciples into knowledge 
not yet recorded. In either case the new 
knowledge is a revelation to us. And 
the united study of the life of Christ by 
the Sunday schools of the world during 


the closing year of the old century and. 


the opening year of the new one is the 
most significant thing in the church of 
today. Every disciple may and ought to 
share in bringing new revelations of 
Christ to his church in the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

Jesus Christ is known through personal 
experience of believers in him. We have 
in the gospels records of what he did and 
said and was, interpreted through the ex- 
perience of Matthew and John, who knew 
him on earth; through Mark, who inter. 
preted Peter’s experience of Christ; and 
through Luke, who interpreted Paul’s ex- 
perience of Christ. We have also in the 
letters of Peter, John and Paul some fur- 
ther revelations of their experience with 
Christ. The knowledge of bim has grown 
through all the years since then. It has 
never advanced so wonderfully as during 
the present century. 

To measure this advance look back to 
the early years of the century and see 
how barren it was of ideas of Christ’s hu- 
man life. To attempt to write his biog- 
Taphy was regarded as sacrilege—‘ to 
paint the sun with charcoal,” as a Ger- 
man writer said. Neander prefaced his 
Life of Christ with an elaborate apology. 
His excuse was that the period when he 
was writing was preparing for “a new 
creation in the Christian Church and in 
humanity.” The English translators of 
the book disclaimed responsibility for its 
errors and lamented the “dimness” of its 
author. Up to thattime Fleetwood’s Life 
of Christ was the only one accessible to 
the devout student. Compare it with 
those by Geikie, Andrews, Farrar, Stalker 
and others to see how that divine life has 
been illumined in this generation. 

But the new knowledge of Christ given 
through these authors is not their work 
alone. It is the work of a great multitude 
of teachers in Sunday schools who have 
studied and prayed and lived to know and 
to impart the knowledge of Christ. It is 
the work of millions of Christians whose 
experience has found expression through 
these writers. 

We see, then, the part which all believ- 
ing teachers and scholars in the Sunday 
schools this year may have in bringing 
new reveiations of Christ to mankind. 
As Paul knew him in the Spirit by con- 
tinued experience, and as his hearers by 
their questions led him to impart new 
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knowledge through bis own expanding 
conceptions of Christ, and as Luke inter- 
preted what Paul preached, so all faith- 
ful study of Christ in obedience to his 
will is bringing the world to know more 
of him and to come closer to him. What 
Christian would not covet the privilege 
of being a Sunday school teacher or pupil 
in the closing year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 


No Substitute for the Gospel 


Why. is it that any substitute for the 
gospel should be sought? Why do men, 
instead of recognizing readily their obli- 
gation to accept the gospel because of its 
divine authority, its simplicity, its perti- 
nence to every department and period of 
life, its conceded sufficiency to reform 
character and the assurance of salvation 
which it offers, search anxiously for some 
other way of satisfying their longings for 
spiritual truth and their hopes of heaven ? 
Never were more alleged substitutes for 
the gospel flourished before the view of 
mankind than today. For instance, The- 
osophy, Agnosticism, Materialism, Spirit- 
ualism, Christian Science and Socialiem, 
not to mention others, number their ad- 
herents by thousands and each of them is 
practically regarded and often frankly 
avowed to bea sufiicient, if not the only 
true, religion, and a complete and satis- 
factory substitute for the Christian sys- 
tem taught in the gospel. 

What is the reason for this restlessness 
of mankind? The answer is not far to 
seek. It is because the consciousness of 
sinfulness is universal, and because Chris- 
tianity makes no compromise with sin 
but bids us reform and reject it utterly in 
the name and with the help of Christ. 
This thousands are unwilling todo. They 
try to persuade themselves that they are 
not sinners. They deny the declaration 
of the gospel and seek something which 
they believe will either afford an easier 
way to heaven, or will be more in har- 
mony with their peculiar desires and am- 
bitions. Doubtless so long as human na- 
ture continues what it is, even though 
Christianity continues to extend its be- 
neficent sway and to enroll larger num. 
bers loyally under the banner of the 
cross, these or other substitutes for 
Christianity will be proposed and wel- 
comed. - 

The promise is not given us that all 
men will ever accept the gospel, in the 
sense that there will be no exceptions, 
even in the day of its general acceptance 
and authority. The pity is that all these 
substitutes are empty and vain. We do 
not avow that no one of them has any 
element of value. Most of them are 
blendings of sense and nonsense, of good- 
ness and evil, of uplifting and degrading 
tendencies, the latter being the more 
potent. But, one and all, they are vain 
because they are not based upon the facts 
of man’s spiritual nature. They do not 
meet his real needs. They do not offer 
valid help in his hour of stress. 

From the earliest period to the present 
the gospel has continued to demonstrate 
clearly and unanswerably to every can- 
did investigator that it, and it alone, is 
God’s final, supreme message to man; 
that it alone is his ordained and trust- 
worthy means of the redemption of hu- 
manity from sin and doom. Whoever 
doubts this truth is blind to history and 
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experience, as well as to philosophy and 
reason. He shuts his ears, even if in part 
unconsciously, to the appeal of his own 
conscience. He closes his eyes to the 
witness of the humanity with which he 
comes in daily contact, for, rightly un- 
derstood, the lesson of all just observa- 
tion is that God has spoken to men 
through Christ, and only-through Christ, 
for their redemption. Let not this di- 
vine message go unheeded in this new 
year. 





Current History 
Debate on the Philippine War 

Pro-Administration speeches by Sena- 
tors Beveridge of Indiana, Wolcott of 
Colorado and Lodge of Massachusetts 
and anti-Administration speeches by Sen- 
ators Pettigrew of South Dakota and 
Hoar of Massachusetts have made the 
past week a notable one in the Sen- 
ate. Senator Beveridge’s speech, while 
revealing ability and eloquence quite 
unusual in one of his age, and while 
valuable in so far as it represented per- 
sonal study of the problem in the islands 
themselves, was not the conclusive state- 
ment that supporters of the Administra- 
tion had hoped it would be, and it was 
marred: by flights of spread-eagleism 
which present standards of eloquence 
and national self-respect regard as in bad 
taste. It also madetoo much of the com- 
mercial aspects of the situation, and not 
enough of its racial and moral aspects 
—a fact which Senator Wolcott dwelt 
on with justifiable asperity in his speech, 
in which he handled Senators Pettigrew 
and Beveridge without gloves. Sena- 
tor Hoar, in his brief reply, did not 
enter into the matter as fully as he ex- 
pects to later in a formal discussion in 
the Senate, nor as fully as he has in an 
open letter to the Essex Republican Club 
of Massachusetts, replying to attacks 
made upon him by ex-Congressman 
Quigg. 

Senator Hoar’s hold upon the respect 
of the people of Massachusetts and the 
country is such that it will be useless for 
his opponents to attempt to lessen the ef- 
fect of his criticism by attacks upon his 
purity of motive. His practical wisdom 
may be questioned, but his conscientious- 
ness and ability never. It may be true 
that his speech delivered in the Senate 
last winter was cabled to the Philippine 
Islands and used by the leaders of the 
Junta as an incitement to continuance in 
the rebellion. But what ofit? Is a de- 
mocracy at war to deny the right of the 
minority to free speech? Is censorship 
to extend to legislative halls and to mat- 
ters ef opinion, as well as contro] on the 
field of battle in matters of fact? We 
opine not. If democracies are to become 
militant—and a review of the history of 
the last dfty years shows that the masses 
are quite as eager to wage war as ever 
autocrats were—then they must under- 
stand that they do it under adverse lim- 
itations which affect both diplomacy and 
warfare, such limitations, too, as autocra- 
cies never were or never are called upon 
to face. : 

The resolutions introduced by Senators 
Pettigrew and Hoar, calling for Executive 
transmission to the Senate of all corre- 
spondence bearing on the controversy in 
the Philippines, have been supplemented 
by resolutions introduced ‘by Senator 
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Lodge calling for correspondence indicat- 
ing the effect that the anti-expansion 
movement in this country bas had in en- 
couraging the Filipinos to resist us. Obvi- 
ously every thing that can shed light on 
the matter ought to be published some 
time. Whether now or not we cannot 
say. Documents already brought to light 
seem to indicate that Admiral Dewey be- 
fore he sailed for Manila had in mind the 
possibility that the islands might fall to 
us ultimately; and that General Otis took 
the liberty of suppressing parts of the 
proclamation issued by the President in 
which he asserted sovereignty over the 
islands and called for unquestioning rec- 
ognition of the same. The proclamation 
in its original form, however, was pro- 
claimed by General Miller at Lioilo, and 
because of it, so the anti-Administration 
men claim, came the inevitable misunder- 
standing of our motives, and the clash of 
arms in February. 


The United States and Turkey 

Reports from Washington appearing 
generally in the press last week made it 
seem that Minister Straus, en route from 
Constantinople to Washington, was re- 
turning with the spoil of diplomatic vic- 
tory, in short, with an irade from the 
sultan, ordering the payment of indem- 
nity due to the American Board of For- 
eign Missions for damage done to mission 
property at Harpoot in 1895. These re- 
ports probably emanated from the Turk- 
ish legation in Washington. Mr. Straus 
is returning home, but as one who has 
failed utterly in securing the ends which 
he set out to secure and which, when he 
went, he proclaimed, with a flourish of 
trumpets, he would procure. Neither he 
nor his predecessor, President Angell of 
Michigan University, have moved the 
sultan through diplomacy, and what they 
have failed to do no other man can do by 
that method. Of that we are convinced. 
But let our Department of State author- 
ize its minister to speak of force, to sug- 
gest the seizure of a port—say Smyrna— 
and instantly the sultan will come down 
off his pedestal. The hope now is that 
Mr. Straus, when he arrives in Washing- 
ton, will recommend such a cuurse. 

Now that the relations between Ger. 
many and the United States are growing 
closer it may be that pressure can be 
brought to bear on Turkey through Ger- 
man influence, now predominant at Con- 
stantinople. Our missionaries are find- 
ing the German colonists in Turkey will- 
ing to co-operate with them in religious 
and philanthropic work; and it may be 
that their neighborly, fraternal relations 
may be symbolic of official joint action 
some day. ; 

As a sign of increasing German influ- 
ence in Turkey and the fear it inspires, 
the announcement of a Franco.Russian 
agreement respecting their policy in Tur- 
key, recently formulated and made known 
to the pope, is notable. Russia claims 
exclusive influence in European Turkey, 
and France in Asiatic Turkey, the agree. 
ment covering protection of Roman 
Catholic missions in their respective 
spheres. Inasmuch as Germany has spared 
no effort of late, both in matters of di- 
plomacy, industrial exploitation and eccle. 
siastical protection, to undermine both 
Russian and Freneh influence in Con- 
stantinople, and at Rome so far as protec- 
tion of Catholic interests in Turkey and 
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China are concerned, it is apparent that 
an interesting and vitally important 
struggle is on. To those who are Prot- 
estants, and who prefer to see Teutonic 
ideals rather than Slavic or Latin ideals 
dominate in the world, it will not be diffi- 
cult to determine where to give sympathy 
and place hope. 
Roman Catholicism Rampant 

While there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the more conservative and 


narrow of the French Canadians with the 


Canadian Government’s loyal support of 
the British cause in the Boer war, and 
while it is doubtless true that many of 
the Roman Catholic clergy—Irish and 
French—would welcome a British defeat 
as a much to be desired blow toa Prot- 
estant Power, yet, in the main, the French- 
Canadian press and Roman Catholic 
clergy of Canada are as indignant as their 
British and Protestant neighbors at the 
treasonable article printed by La Semaine 
Religiewse of Quebec last week. The 
article revealed not only venemous hatred 
of Anglo-Saxon dominion in Canada and 
Protestant success, but also dislike of the 
United States and the effect which con- 
tact with the United States is having on 
French Catholics. The archbishop of 
Quebec, the French Catholic mayor of 
that city and the leading French journals 
of the province disown the sentiments of 
the Franciscan journal and rebuke its 
author. 

Reports from Manila respecting the 
claim which the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of that diocese makes upon our 
representatives there indicate that the 
representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church sent from this country, Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, will have considerable 
to do first in instructing the Spanish 
Catholic in the fundamental principles 
of Americanism. Reports from Manila 
indicate that former Catholics attending 
Protestant services or employing civil 
magistrates in marriage ceremonies are 
being made to suffer all the penalties, ec- 
clesiastical and social, which the church 
has at its command. It will be remem- 
bered that General Otis recently promul- 
gated a decree legalizing all marriages 
performed by civil magistrates. The will- 
ingness of the Protestant clergy to per- 
form funeral obsequies and marriage cere- 
monies without charge causes surprise on 
the part of the humble natives and con- 
sternation among the Catholic clergy. 
Champions of Peace 

The call to the conference at The Hague 
was issued at a time when Russia was be- 
ginning its extinction of the autonomy 
of Finland; and the czar’s rescript of last 
week to Count Muravieff, in which he ex- 
tols peace, is coincident with a move of 
Russian troops toward Herat and British 
possessions in Asia. But, forgetting this 
paradoxical fact for a moment, let us see 
what the czar now has to say about peace 
and about the pacific intentions of Russia. 
After praising Count Muravieff for his 
loyalty and his skill as minister of foreign 
affairs, and after recounting the complete 
or partial agreements with China, Great 
Britain and Japan, which give Russia an 
ice-free outlet to the Pacific and a free 
hand to develop industrially in Siberia, 
Manchuria and the territory ceded to her 
by China, the czar proceeds to say: 

I feel particular satisfaction in recérding 
among the services you have rendered the ef- 
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forts and care you have consecrated to the 
fulfillment of my inmost desire to assure to al] 
peoples the benefits of real and durable peace, 
The results of the labors of the conference at 
The Hague give me steadfast hope that solid 
bases have been established for the realization 
of the aim so dear to my heart. 

A petition to the United States Senate, 
urging prompt consideration and ratifica. 
tion, on the part of the United States, of 
the Treaty of The Hague relative to the 
peaceful adjustment of differences, has 
been sent in, which bears the names of 
such’ distinguished educators as Eliot, 
Angell, Gilman, Hadley, Harper, Patton, 
Schurman, Jordan and Conaty, and 
statesmen like Grover Cleveland, William 
M. Evarts, John W. Foster, John G. Car. 
lisle, Levi P. Morton, Whitelaw Reid and 
William C. Whitney. In fact, most of 
the cabinet officials of the past genera. 
tion are signers of it. May the Senate be 
amenable to suggestion from such disin- 
terested petitioners. 

Germany’s New Ambition 

Last week we called attention to the 
emperor of Germany’s remarkable utter- 
ance respecting the national ambition to 
be as strong on the sea as the nation now 
is on land. A supplementary utterance 
is foundin Count von Bulow’s, the German 
minister of foreign affairs, remarks at 
the launching of a superb new vessel for 
the fleet of the Hamburg-American line 
last week, in which he restated the 
imperial scheme respecting Germany’s 
future maritime policy. He contended 
that Germany’s present transoceanic and 
colonial policy was the direct outcome of 
her wonderful economic revival and ex- 
pansion and he contended that ship build- 
ing must not only be fostered by state 
aid, but that the marine must be pro- 
tected by the state after it is created. 
Hence the need of a larger navy. A ton- 
nage that within thirty years has in- 
creased fifteen fold must be adequately 
protected, and Germans must realize that 
having ceased to be citizens of an inland 
country in Europe and having become 
citizens of a great maritime and commer- 
cial power they must stand by the state 
in its demand for an arm with which to 
defend the new national interests. The 
emperor and Count von Bulow may be 
counted upon to utilize the present state 
of popular hatred of Great Britain as a 
force in aiding imperial aspirations for a 
larger navy. 

The Wail of the Depesed Samoan King 

The letter of Malieota Tanu to the Lon- 
don Times, in which he inveighs against 
the recent’ partition of: Samoa and de- 
nounces the civilization introduced by the 
whites, being especially contemptuous in 
his references to the Euglish Congrega- 
tional and Wesleyan missonaries, may 
have been signed by him, but it probably 
was not written by him. It emanates 
presumably from those disreputable, un- 
scrupulous European and American trad- 
ers, who have grown rich on the trafiic 
with English; German and American na- 
val officers, whose presence no longer 
will be required to keep the peace and 
maintain a semblance of tripartite unity. 
Mr. Morgan of our State Department, 
in his address at the last meeting of the 
American Historical Association, de- 
scribed graphically the evils which have 
come from the presence of these merce- 
naries, who have grown rich out of the 
internecine native warfare, and the in- © 
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ternational strife now happily at an end. 
They have always opposed the mission- 
ary influence, and of course now improve 
the opportunity to disparage it, using the 
disgruntled claimant to the throne as 
their mouthpiece. 

The South African War 

The British Foreign Office has not yet 
replied formally and finally to the request 
from the German Foreign Office for an ex- 
planation of the seizure of German mail 
steamers. To the United States Lord 
Salisbury has replied that Great Britain 
does not claim the right to seize flour and 
provisions as contraband of war unless 
they are explicitly consigned td the en- 
emy; and she has ordered the cargoes of 
American flour seized on British vessels 
released. This decision is in harmeny 
with our own attitude during the Spanish 
War, and is interpreted by most if not all 
English authorities on international law 
as saving Great Britain from establishing 
a precedent which would be most danger- 
ous to her and most harmful to us in case 
of her engaging in war with a western 
European Power. The Transvaal Repub- 
lic has’ not improved its standing in the 
opinion of the American people by its re- 
fusal to permit our consular representa- 
tive in the Transvaal to act for British 
citizens’ interests, and it. will be interest- 
ing to see whether Mr. Hay, son of our 
Secretary of State, is treated as sum- 
marily and rebuffed as completely as 
Mr. McCrum was before he deserted his 

st. 

Mr. Balfour’s defense of the ministry 
has not placated the wrath of the British 
public at the incompetency of its military 
arm, in fact he has been more vigorously 
condemned by the ministerial than by the 
Liberal organs. Distrust of the generals 
at the front, of their mental and physical 
soundness and tactical skill, is rife, and 
hope now centers in Kitchener, who really 
is to be the controlling force in South 
Africa, Lord Roberts being sent to ‘‘save 
the face” of Buller. 

Reports from the fight at Ladysmith 
show that it was a terrific struggle at the 
point of the bayonet, with many of the 
outposts successively in the hands of the 
British and the Boers, the latter showing 
a power in offensive warfare not hitherto 
credited to them. The meager and con- 
flicting reports respecting General Bul- 
ler’s movements make it difficult to say 
what he is doing or where he is, but this 
much seems clear, namely, that he has 
crossed the Tugela River and with Gen- 
eral Warren is now engaged turning the 
left flank of the Boers, which done he can 
relieve Ladysmith. 


NOTES é 

The prince imperial of Japan is to visit 
the United States next summer with his 
bride. 

The city of Strasburg in Germany has just 
received for an electric-lighting franchise the 
sum of $119,000, The company also will pay 
taxes. We give similar privileges away in 
this country, so short sighted are we. 


Reputable citizens of St. Louis last week 
invaded the municipal legislature’s place of 
meeting, and overawed the legislators into 
passing upon matters which the legislators 
hitherto had dallied with at the behest of or- 
ganized capital, That such scenes should be 
witnessed in so many of our cities of late 
goes to prove President Hadley of Yale’s re- 
cent assertion that representative government 
in our cities is fast breaking down. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


In Brief 


Three signs mark the successful Christian— 
the upward looking éye, the abiding heart, 
the fruit bearing life. 





If you feel anger, irritation or contempt for 
your brethren whose opinions you disagree 
with, you will do well to discharge all thought 
of these disputed questiona ti]l your mind re- 
covers its health. 





Secretary Hazen goes about the Congrega- 
tional House with a mournful countenance 
because he has not yet received any reports 
for the Year-Book of 1900. Why this delay, 
brethren of the respective conferences ? 





Edgar Fawcett should brush up on his clas- 
sic English lore. Here he is, in Collier’s 
Weekly, attributing Samuel Johnson’s saying, 
** Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,”’ 
to the Duke of Wellington, and misquoting it 
at that. 





Paris is the home of physicians who an- 
nounce the discovery of methods of success- 
fully combatting the coming on of old age and 
the passion for alcoholic drink. If true, 
what a changed outloook for humanity in the 
coming century. 





Vermont churches are well to the front this 
week with history and catechumen classes and 
a literary and social club to attract non- 
churchgoers and to interest and educate all. 
One church uses the “‘ Win one” plan and 
finds it workable. 





Mr. Riis says that every reform movement 
ought to have in it a professional humorist 
“to keep it from making itself ridiculous, 
either by too much solemnity or too much con- 
ceit.”” The remark is no less appropriate to 
theological movements. 





‘ At the Moody memorial meeting in St. James 
Hall, London, Rev. Messrs. F. B. Meyer, 
Hugh Price Hughes, J. Guinness Rogers and 
J. Munro Gibson spoke, the Dead March in 
Saul was played by the band of Hugh Price 
Hughes Church, and Lord Kinnaird closed 
the meeting with a solemn prayer. 





“T have trusted God for my life; I am will- 
ing to trust him for eternity, not for myself 
only, but for the universe.”” These were the 
last words of Dr. Field of Bangor, and thus to 
Mr. Moody’s recent deathbed testimony is 
added another beautiful expression touching 
the sufficiency of the Christian faith when 
one is passing through the dark valley. 

It is interesting to note the dictum of the 
dramatic editor of the Boston Herald dep- 
recating condemnation of the filthy play which 
has held the boards at one of the city’s leading 
theaters for two weeks now. He says, “If 
people would only realize that they cannot 
mix art and morals and get a perfect blend, 
they would be more lenient to —— as a play.” 

** You are invited to supper, . . . at 6.300n 
Wednesday evening, .. . to consider impor- 
tant and interesting business,” was the entic- 
ing formula used in the notes announcing the 
annual meeting of one of our Boston churches. 
Those to whom the supper did not specially 
appeal were doubtless attracted by the ‘‘in- 
teresting business,’”’ and we understand there 
was a full attendance. 


We referred not long ago to a catechism pre- 
pared by a Massachusetts pastor, and before 
many days had passed he had received letters 
about it not only from New England, but from 
such distant states as California, Oregon, 
Montana and Wyoming, besides many inter- 
vening states. This is one indication of the 
growing interest in child nurture, in regard to 
which Dr. Clark writes so forcibly in this 
issue. 





$1 


The question of decorating the schoolrooms 
of the city of Manchester, Eng., with classic 
works of art, as are most of the schoolrooms 
of the city of Boston now, came up recently 
before the school board of that city, and a 
proposition to use such works of art was 
negatived. The reason, as faras we can make 
out from a report in the Christian Leader, 
was because Protestant parents might object 
to the Roman Catholic influence of such works 
as Raphael’s Madonna. Fudge! 





Prince Konoye, who has just returned to 
Japan after a trip in Europe, says that the 
gentleman—the man of high personal honor— 
whom he found in the Occident is a product 
of Christianity and as yet not native but ex- 
otic in Japan. The Japan Mail, commenting 
on this testimony, says, “It is a pity he did 
not explain why, having seen the fruit borne 
by Christianity and compared it with the dead 
apples produced upon the withered stem of 
Buddhism, he still shrinks from advocating 
the planting of the Christian tree in Japan’s 
soil.’’ 





A New England deacon, who was always a 
prompt business man, has left a legacy to his 
church. The income will square his former 
subscription. It is to be paid at the end of 
the year if the church is out of debt. If itis 
not out of debt at that time, the will gives the 
church three months in which to make up ar- 
rearages; and if this is not done, the money 
goes to any Christian church in town which is 
notin debt. If he had made the proviso that 
it should go to the State Home Missionary Sc- 
ciety, ‘n case the church were not out of debt, 
it would be an ideal bequest. 





The wire does not convey the electricity, 
the ether does. The wire simply serves as a 
core to give direction to the disturbance of the 
ether by the electrical energy. Such was the 
statement of Prof. Elihu Thomson, the emi- 
nent electrician and inventor, recently to an 
audience gathered to hear him describe recent 
advances in electrical science. The analogy 
is not perfect, but nevertheless it may be sug- 
gestive, if the truth be conceived of as elec- 
tricity, God the Holy Spirit as ether, and men 
speaking, writing, acting, as the wires which 
farnish the direction to the truth of God. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate is 
unfair in its depiction of the viciousness of 
the American soldier of today. Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York, now in the Philip- 
pines, cables, “It is a pleasure to add that 
the impression one derives from the aspect 
and bearing of our troops in this far-away 
land is such as to make one altogether proud 
of them.”” The Advocate should remember 
that while war makes beasts out of men, it 
also makes men out of beasts; and many a 
weak-willed, vice-marked recruit is converted 
into a disciplined, virtuous man by the rigor 
and enforced obedience of army life. 





This excellent call to Christian people to 
observe the Week of Prayer appeared on the 
calendar of a local church: 


All who feel burdened for the salvation of 
child, relative or friend, of the unconverted in 
this city or the wide world, all who long for a 
deeper spiritual life, for a closer walk with 
God, for the baptism of the Holy Spirit, or for 
a revival in this church, and all who wish to 
pray are invited to meet every evening this 
week except Saturday. The meeting will 
open promptly with a hymn and a brief word 
of Scripture, then all present, kneeling, will 
continue in prayer until there is pause when, 
with a hymn, the service will close. 

Here is one harmful story which can be 
nailed as utterly false. It went the rounds a 
few weeks, being credited toa Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. He was said to have asserted that 
the different denominations were engaged in 
anseemly rivalry in their missionary advance 
upon Porto Rico. This same man called last 





week on Secretary Ryder of the A. M. A. and 
said that he had never made such a statement, 
or given any interview of like nature, that, on 
the contrary, he was aware of the fact that 
nearly all the prominent denominations were 
working with a well-dizested plan not to cross 
each other’s paths in school teaching or evan- 
gelistic efforts. 


Evidently the co-ordination of the Metho 
dists of Canada and Australia, the federation 
of the Free Churches of England and other 
movements toward federation in the English- 
speaking world have not been unnoted in 
Germany. The venerable Professor Bey- 
schlag of Halle has just issued an appeal to the 
Protestant pastors of the forty-five different 
Protestant bodies within the German empire 
to consider the need of a closer union of the 
Protestants of Germany, the basis of the un- 
ion being practical co-operation rather than 
credal or liturgical unity, the confessional 
status of each church being undisturbed. 
The plan is meeting with favor and disfavor, 
as might be expected, but the balance of opin- 
ion thus far expressed is in favor of the plan. 


The movement for a Moody memorial en- 
dowment was put on a strong business basis 
last weck through the appointment of an advi- 
sory committee headed by William E. Dodge, 
and including such other well-known men as 
James Talcott, Morris K. Jessup, D. Willis 
James, John S. Kennedy of New York, 
John Wanamaker and John H. Converse of 
Phila ielphia, Charles A. Hopkins of Boston, 
Cyrus McCormick and Victor Lawson of Chi- 
cago. D. W. MacWilliams of New York is to 
be the treasurer of the fund, to which a single 
contribution of $50,000 has already been made, 
besides a number of smaller gifts. Itis unfor- 
tunate that there should be another claimant to 
the honor of writing the ‘‘ official ’” biography 
of Mr. Moody besides his eldest son, who pre- 
sumably knows the mind of his father in the 
matter and who possesses the best equipment 
for writing an adequate biography. 


For the last three years one field secret.ry 
has represented both the home and foreign 
missionary societies of the Baptists in Mis- 
souri, in place of two excelient men who had 
been there before. The experiment was op- 
posed by many. But the result of this step 
toward federation is reported as follows: 


In 1896 352 churches gave to home missions 

$5 573; this year 585 churches gave $6,912; in 
1896 378 churches gave to foreign missions 
$8,576; this year 675 churches gave $9,400. In 
1896 the total remittances from our board for 
both causes were $10,266; in 1899 the total re- 
mittances were $1i3,263—a gain of nearly 
$3,000. 
The total receipts of the American Board for 
December were a few hundred dollars less than 
for the same month in 1898. But for the last 
four months the amount received was $192,406, 
and the gain in donations was $15,653, in lega- 
cies $28,876. 


Mr. James Bryce, M. P., in a recent address 
said that never did England need that which 
real education alone can give her citizens more 
than at the present time, and he added that if 
Englishmen read less and thought more they 
and the nation would be better off. What did 
he mean bythis? Simply this—that the grow- 
ing appetite for a literature of “tidbits” and 
personalities unquestionably is weakening 
the mental caliber not only of Englishmen 
but of most moderns. The time was when 
the problem of the social reformer was to get 
people to read, and it still is the problem in 
some quarters. But we are convinced thata 
more pressing problem now is, first, to get 
people to read the best literature, and, second, 
to get them to think and talk about what they 
read. Man’s invention and man’s power to 
produce printed matter cheaply and in an at- 
tractive form—pictorially and typographically 
considered—has far outrun his growth in dis- 
crimination and assimilation. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


Last week I heard Dean Stubbs of Ely give 
the lecture on James Russell Lowell which 
he has given a score or more times to English 
audiences. It was one of the series of seven 
lectures which Bostonians have recentl, been 
privileged to hear. He assured us that it had 
not been altered in any way for American 
consumption. Therefore it must be reckoned 
as one of the minor forces which have been 
bringing the United States and Great Britain 
together. A tenderer plea for mutual under- 
standing of each nation’s great men and each 
nation’s historic past it would be difficult to 


imagine. Of the many suggestive thoughts 
that fell from the lips of the English cleric 1 
can only allude to two now. Unless I misin- 
terpret his position, Dean Stubbs holds that 
in some respects Lowell is greater than Ten- 
nyson, and The Cathedral greater than In 
Memoriam, chiefly because of the greater loy- 
alty of the American poet to Intuitionalism, 
and to the power of the soul to know God 
apart from Reason and Sense. Lowell, as 
aware as Tennyson of what Science was say- 
ing and claiming, refused to bow the knee to 
it. He sung: 

My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt 
Muffied from sight in formal robes of proof: 

While she can only feel herself through Thee, 

I fear not Thy withdrawal; more [ fear, 

Seeing to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of sighs and wonders, while, unnoticed Thou 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’s»s with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 
Tennyson’s Christian faith was shaken and 
modified more than Lowell's by the claims of 
Science. Neither he nor Lowell lived long 
enough to witness the reaction to Intuitional- 
ism and Idealism now apparent. But if they 
were living, Lowell would have less to retract 
and more reason to feel self-satisfied. Such, I 
take it, are Dean Stubb’s views. 


eo * 

Dean Stubbs told, in connection with his 
appraisal of Lowell’s religious poems, of how 
he once heard Dean Stanley quote, with 
marked effect, to a body of Anglican clergy 
Lowell’s poem Ambrose, and quietly remark 
after he had done, “I wish that the angel 
would visit the Ambroses in the Church of 
England.” It will be remembered that Am- 
brose was an ascetic, orthodox creedmaker 
and enforcer, to whom an angel, in the guise 
of a youth, taught the lesson that there is “a 
dividual essence in trath.” 

As into thes® vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, another more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall pat on the figure of the vase; 

O thou, who woulds’t unity make through strife, 

Can’st thou fit this sign to the Water of Life? 

7. -. * 

Of course no one giving an estimate of Low- 
ell neglects to consider his work as a satirist, 
and while Dean Stubbs was allading to this, 
but only in a passing allusion, I could not help 
recalling that I had just read Prof. Marcus 
Dod’s statement that perhaps the greatest need 
of the century soon to dawn is ‘‘a satirist as 
keen and fearless as Thackeray, but with more 
of John the Baptist about him.” Richard 
Whiteing, John Watson and Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst have shown by recent deliverances that 
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they can wield the weapon of satire effectively. 
One must be as blind as a mole not to see that 
the times afford an opportunity for it. 
* * oo 

Was there ever a more winsome, juicier, 
wittier grand dame than Julia Ward Howe? 
The way in which she presided at the Aun. 
thors’ Readings of the College Club the other 
evening was a memory to be cherished for. 
ever. She quoted, as her way of presenting 
the speakerr, 
And — the pie was opened the birds began to 

sing. 

Col’ T. W. Higginson was introduced as the 
“great American eagle,’ Robert Grant as 
“the mocking bird,’’ Mrs. L. C. Moulton ag 
“the nightingale.” And after these and oth. 
ers had done their parts how aptly she re. 
turned to Mother Goose and said, 


And wasn’t that a pretty dish to set before a king? 


It was a rare sight to see Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, T. W. Higginson, Lou- 
ise Chandler Moulton and J. T. Trowbridge 
of the old guard and other younger and lesser 
known of the new generation of Boston au- 
thors together, and a greater privilege to hear 
them read. The opportunity for such a sight 
is quite unlikely to cccur often again. This 
being so, why could not the distinguished and 
cultured audience have risen and in some way 
paid its tribute of reverence to its venerable 
entertainers, say as they wended their way to 
or from the platform? It would have been so 
easy for the audience to have arisen and stood 
while this was going on. It would have been 
graceful aswell. But, alas, we are nota form- 
ally reverent people! ; 





Current Thought 


THE CHURCH FAIR—AN UNMIXED EVIL 


Church fairs and suppers and entertain- 
ments held for the purpose of paying the 
church’s debts are an abomination in the 
sight of God, and it is amazing they are not a 
stench in the nostrils of all Christian people. 
Not one valid word can be said in their de- 
fense. They are evil—always, wholly, irre- 
trievably evil. I know how many arguments 
can be brought in their support, but this only 
proves that there are many Christians who 
are yet in the stone age of spiritual discern- 
ment. If I were the pcpe of America I would 
declare it a mortal sin for any church to raise 
money by any commercial schemes whatso- 
ever, and any church persisting in doing so 
should have its building sold and its name 
erased from the roll of Christian churches. 
How can we hope to make Christianity even 
respectable so long as churches sell ice cream 
and peddle bric-a-brac in order to carry on 
their work ?— Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., 
in The Presbyterian. 

DUMB RELIGION 


How much does religion come into the nat- 
ural ordinary conversation of modern people? 
Very little, we suspect. In a good many of 
the stories and novels which are supposed to 
reflect the average human life of our times 
you would scarcely know by an allusion that 
Christianity is a subject of modern interest. 
Read a biography like Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay, and you will be left in uncertainty 
as to what this remarkable man of letters 
thought, or if he ever thought at all, about the 
fundamental questions of religion. Has re- 
ligion become largely conventionalized? Has 
it been relegated to a certain official class, 
whose function it is to do the religious think- 
ing and talking by proxy, in behalf of the 
rest of mankind? Has the next step in the 
process of fossilization already begun to fol- 
low, so that the minister himself is not ex- 
pected to open his mouth upon religious sub- 
jects to any soul, except on the regular stated 
occasions? One would sometimes think so. 
How many genuine conversations, heart to 
heart, have you, readers, and especially min- 
isters, had in the year just past ?—Christian 
Register. ; 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“A> Revival of Interest ‘ia Child “Nurture 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is the reviving interest shown 
of late by ministers and churches in the 
instruction and training of the boys and 
girls for Christ. We have long been hop- 
ing for and praying for and anticipating 
the next revival. Even when things look 
the darkest, there stands One among us 
whom we know not, beckoning us into 
new paths, or leading us to put increased 
emphasis upon old truths. May it not 
be that, at least in part, the next revival 
is already manifesting itself in the re- 
newed emphasis put upon the religious 
training of the boys and girls, and a great 
ingathering to the Church of God from 
this source be the result? 

The eloquent utterance of Dr. Jefferson 
on catechetical instruction at the Inter- 
national Council, the discussion of the 
subject at various ministers’ meetings 
and clubs within the last few weeks are 
indications of this renewed interest, but 
the awakening evidently goes much fur. 
ther back. 

For a number of years the brightest 
minds have been at work*upon the pri- 
mary Sunday school problem, making its 
teachings more systematic and rational 
and more level with the child’s mind. A 
dozen or fifteen years ago Junior Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor began to ap- 
pear, born of the same interest in child- 
hood and of an intense love for Christ. 
They have rapidly multiplied, until now 
there are at least 15,000 of them, of which 
more than 2,000 are in our Congregational 
churches. 

By natural selection, by reason of the 
skill and devotion demanded for the work, 
the most earnest, consecrated and, usu- 
ally, the best fitted young women in the 
churches have been chosen to superin- 
tend these organizations, and through 
them hundreds of thousands have come 
into the churches. Through these two 
agencies chiefly the children of the church 
have been cared for, though many pas- 
tors have had pastors’ classes, either sep- 
arately or in connection with the Jun- 
ior Society, for the special purpose of fit- 
ting boys and girls for church member- 


. Ship, and it is a most hopeful sign that 


renewed emphasis has been put of late 
on the pastor’s responsibility in connec- 
tion with this work. 

The two important factors apart from 
the Spirit of God in the Christian devel- 
opment of our boys and girls are teaching 
and training—instruction in the things of 
Christ and service for the sake of Christ. 
Neither of these two elements alone 
will produce the well-rounded Christian. 
Neither must be neglected if there is to 
be a genuine and lasting revival of in- 
terest in child piety. 

There is no question about the fact that 
of the two the idea of training has been 
most sadly neglected in the past. During 
all the years there has been more or less 
instruction of the children in the godly 
family circle, in the pulpit and in the old- 
fashioned catechetical class. But the 
training idea has been taken up syste- 
matically and with vigor only recently, 
and even now in many churches in a par- 
tial and half-hearted way. Bat surely it 
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will be a great mistake if this is neglected 
or slighted. . The manual training school 
has gome to stay in almost every city. 
Sloyd and the cooking class and the me- 
chanical department of our public schools 
are no longer experiments. There must 
be something corresponding to them in 
the religious life of our churches if we 
would have symmetrical, well-developed 
Christians. Children must learn to do 
Christ’s work by doing it, as a carpenter 
learns to build a house or a painter to 
paint a picture. 

To supply this deficiency has been one 
great object of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. To adapt this practical, every- 
day training to the boys and girls has 
been the great reason for the appearance 
and rapid development of the J anior Soci- 
ety. The Junior Societies are not for the 
sake of “learning to talk in meeting,” as 
some erroneously suppose, though appro- 
priate, childlike expression of love to 
Christ is not out of place, but they are 
chiefly to teach the children to pray, and 
to work for the Master. I have always 
felt that in these societies instruction 
should go hand in hand with training, 
that practical work for Christ should 
never be divorced from learning of him 
and his teachings, and I have long ear- 
nestly urged that this should be made a 
constant and important factor in the 
Junior Society. 

The best way in which this can be done, 
I believe, is by a renaissance of catechet- 
ical instruction, adapted to modern times 
and the needs of today. Some portion of 
the Junior hour might well be taken, at 
least ten minutes each week, for the 
inculcation by the question-and-answer 
method of some important truth of 
Christ’s teaching, while, at the same 
time, a sufficient portion of the hour will 
be left for all necessary expression of the 
religious life in prayer and service. In 
many societies this is already done. In 
all it should be done. In no case need 
there be a weakening of the idea of 
training for service. 

Desiring to know the opinion of my 
brethren on this subject, I have asked a 
number of them if in their opinion the 
time had not come for increased empha. 
sis to be put upon the catechetical idea in 
the Junior Societies of Christian En- 
deavor. With scarcely a single exception 
those from whom I have heard declared 
most emphatically that the time was ripe 
for such a revival. Many say that it 
would be, next to the training of the boys 
and girls in practical Christian activity, 
the greatest service which the Junior 
Christian Endeavor movement could con- 
fer. 

Some of my correspondents, to be sure, 
expressed the earnest hope that the prac- 
tical training of the Junior Society will 
not be superseded by the teaching idea, 
that the lecture system will not come to 
prevail there as in so many parts of our 
church life, and in this I heartily agree 
with them. One wisely remarks that 
“the catechism ought not to diminish to 
any degree the training now provided by 
the Junior Societies. Men are making a 
great mistake in trying to stuff children 


with instruction without giving them 
any Water of Life to wash down the 


' food.” 


But with these reservations all agree 
upon the importance of catechetical in. 
struction. 

When, however, my correspondents 
come to name the best catechism, as I 
asked them to do, the doctors decidedly 
disagree. There are, in fact, almost as 
many opinions as there are doctors. 
Some assert that the new Free Church 
Catechism goes forth, as it undoubtedly 
does, backed by the largest authority. 
The “Westminster Shorter’ has some 
advocates. The admirable manuals by 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, D. D., Rev. W. R. Campbell, 
Rev. A. H. Ross, D. D., Dr. M. C. Hazard, 
Rev. I. C. Smart, Rev. C. A. Richards, 
D. D., Rev. E. W. Miller, and Rev. Amos 
S. Cheesbrough, D. D., Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, and the very excellent recent 
ones by Rev. Doremus Scudder, D. D., 
and Rev. William J. Mutch all have their 
earnest advocates. 

Many ministers, and among them some 
of those who have prepared the very best 
catechisms, advise each pastor to prepare 
his own manual as he goes along. But it 
is not the advocacy of any one book, but 
the revival of the catechetical idea, which 
I earnestly desire. The effort involves 
much more than is usually embraced in 
the words ‘“catechetical instruction.” 
It should be a revival, not only of the 
study of doctrinal truth, I believe, but of 
the study of the conduct and life which 
grows out of this truth. The boys and 
girls should not only be taught about God 
the Father and God the Son and God the 
Holy Ghost, about the word of revelation 
and the doctrines of grace and the future 
state, but they should be taught to live 
cleanly and honestly, to be kind and gen. 
tle and obedient and loving, and the direct, 
connection of these matters with religion 
should be made very evident to them. 
In this same course of instruction much 
might be learned about the history of 
their own church, the reason for its ex- 
istence, the men who have made it great 
and the missions which it is carrying on 
at home and abroad. Doubtless one cate- 
chism will not answer the needs of all, or 
always the need of any one, but in the 
course of the four or five years that the 
boys and girls remain in the Junior So- 
ciety all important and necessary ground 
may be gone over thoroughly and care- 
fully. 

Thus will they be both trained and in- 
structed for the Church of God. Thus 
will they come to have at the same time 
a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the mind of Christ. Thus will they be- 
come ready at an early age for intelligent 
church membership. Thus will the king- 
dom of God be built up and the church 
enlarged and the leakage from the Sun. 
day school and from the Christian family 
circle in large measure be stopped, and 
the day of the new revival will be ush- 
ered in. 

At the request of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club I have had prepared the ac- 
companying list of the chief catechisms 
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or manuals for child training which are 
of peculiar interest to Congregationalists. 
It has seemed to me invidious to express 
ar. opinion as to their relative merits, and 
I have simply indicated the name, author, 
publisher and a word or two descriptive 
of their contents. 


Evangelical Free Church Catechism. By special 
committees of the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches in England and Wales. Covering 
the doctrines and sacraments of the church. The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

Gospel Truth. Acatechism with answers in Bible 
language, by James W. Cooper, D.D. On the Bible, 
God, the commandments, the church. United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Mass. 

An Elementary Catechism. By M. C. Hazard, 
Ph. D , for use in the home, Sunday school and pas- 
tor’s training class. On God, man, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the church, the family. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 

Our Children for Christ. By Rev. Doremus 
Scudder, D.D., Woburn, Mass. A series of cate- 
chetical lessons on the religion of Christ adapted 
for boys and girls batween the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen. Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 

Scripture Lesson Book. A catechism with an- 
swers in Bible language. Arranged by Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Campbell and Charles L. Zeigler. On the 
doctrines and books of the Bible and the church, 
with the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed. Rev. 
William R. Campbell, Roxbury, Mass. 

Guidance in the Christian Way for the Children. 
By Rev. I. C. Smart, South Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
The Apostles’ Creed, Commandments, summary of 
the law, Beatitudes, Golden Rule, prayers and a 
eatechism on the characters of God and Jesus 
Christ, summary of Christ’s teaching, the Bible, 
the church and notes on the Apostles’ Creed. Rev. 
I. C. Smart, South Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Church of God. By A. Hastings Ross. A 
catechism fur families, Sunday schools and churches, 
The church, its history, sacraments, worship, dis- 
cipline, etc. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

The Best Book of All. By Rev. John L. Keedy: 
Lysander, N. Y. Questions and answers on New 
Testament men for Junior Endeavor Societies, 
Sunday schools and children’s training classes. 
The Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, Commandments. 
Rey. John L. Keedy, Lysander, N. Y. 

Christian Teachings. By William James Mutch, 
Ph. D., New Haven, Ct. Christian doctrines, du- 
ties, institutions, days and seasons. The Lord’s 
Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, Commandments. Rev. 
William James Mutcb, Ph. D., New Haven, Ct. 

A Christian Catechism for the Young. By Reuen 
Thomas, D. D., Brookline, Mass. The books of the 
New Testament, its teachings, the church, its sac- 
raments. Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Brook'ine, 
Mass. 

The Bible Plan of Salvation. Questions and 
answers onthe doctrines and books of the Bible, 
with the Lord’s, Prayer and Apostles’ Creed. The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

A Catechism for Littl: Children. For the home 
and primary class. By Charles A. Richards, D. D. 
A summary of doctrines concerning God, the Bible, 
sin, Christ, the atonement, rules of conduct and 
questions on persons and events of the Bible. The 
Midland Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 

An Evangelical Catechism. Prepared from the 
historic catechism by Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 
On the Commandments, the church, its ordinances, 
doctrines and history. Riverside Printing Co., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

The Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism. 
The doctrines, Command ments and sacraments of 
the Bible. Congregational Publishing Society, 
Boston. 

Pastor's Children’s Class. First year, Bible ques- 
tions; second year, the Apostles’ Creed; third year, 
the Christian life. By Rev. C. H. Patton, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

A Catechism for the Christian Life. A Christian, 
The Church, Prayer, The Bible, How to Succeed, 
Theology. By Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, Lud‘ow, Vt. 








Search out every family. Have personal 
conversation whenever practicable. Be cour- 
teous to all. Avoid controversy. It would 
be well to ask some friend to go with you. 
Keep a record of families you deem it best to 
continue to visit. Distribute reading and 
have personal conversation as opportunity 
offers in stores, drinking saloons and manu- 
factories, first obtaining permission of the 
proprietors. Consult with your pastor, and 
report to him all cases requiring the labor of 
otliers. Send a brief report of your work to 
the committee each Saturday, giving any 
facts of interest.—From Mr. Moody’s direc- 
tions to his workers in the Boston campaign 
of 1877. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Happenings in Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
The Speech of Senator Beveridge 

The glory of oratory has not departed 
from the United States Senate. The 
chamber that has echoed the eloquence 
of Sumner, the magnetism of Blaine, the 
power of Morton, the logic of Spooner is 
thrilled by a new voice. Senator Bever- 
idge of Indiana, the youngest member, in 
addressing the Senate brushed aside an 
unwritten law of the upper house, that 
new members keep silence for at least a 
year, but his maiden speech commanded 
attention from packed galleries and from 
as many as could claim their privilege to 
the floor. The press gallery, which is a 
barometric test of a field day, was full of 
keen-eyed men who were mentally noting 
the points of the young Demosthenes 
from the Hoosier State, together with 
those of his speech. Mr. Beveridge has a 
tall, trim, alert figure, thick brown hair, 
smooth face and clear-cut, rather sensi- 
tive features. He has a full, penetrating 
voice, not too high-pitched, and perfectly 
flexible to every emotion. His speech 
upon the resolution that “the Philippine 
Islands are territory belonging to the 
United States, that it is the intention of 
the United States to retain them as such, 
and to establish and maintain such gov- 
ernmental control throughout the archi- 
pelago as the situation may demand,”’ had 
first been traveled out in an extended trip 
to the Philippines last summer, then 
thought out and talked out with his 
friends, after that carefully written out 
and then so perfectly committed that no 
notes were used. The speech ringing 
across the room tallied perfectly with the 
full text in the evening paper, that went 
to press while it was delivered. But it 
was vastly more interesting to hear than 
to read, and quite worth the effort of 
standing in line at the gallery door for 
half an hour, and then winning promo- 
tion to a seat in the front row and hitch- 
ing down the steps one by one as ex- 
hausted parties left. 

The senator has all the fine enthusiasm 
and assurance of youth; he is wholly in 
earnest as to the mission of our nation in 
the far East. Furthermore, he regards it 
as a God-given trust to subdue and for 
the present govern the Philippines. The 
entire speech, except for its length, might 
be delivered in any pulpit on Sunday 
without any sense of incongruity. He 
sees peoples and nations as the output of 
divine energy that is working always 
toward righteousness, and, moreover, he 
is most reverent in handling Pibiical illus- 
tration. The ministerial strain in his 
blood is evident, and sincerity and con- 
scientiousness are factors in his ability. 

The Senate was quick to recognize this 
newest champion of the Administration. 
Close attention for two hours and cor- 
dial hand-grasps when he had finishet 
were sufficient proof of success, but the 
incisive, almost querulous, voice of the 
senjpr senator from Massachusetts, prais- 
ing the oratory but regretting the senti- 
ment, was a greater compliment still. 
The veteran and accomplished statesman 
evidently considered that the effect must 
be offset. Beginning with faint praise, 
he ran into sarcasm and invective and 
landed in statistics, quoting from Otis 
and asking permission to print from 
papers not at hand. Senator Beveridge 
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stood the raking fire of the older man re. 
markably well, giving most polite and 
deferent attention, smiling pleasantly at 
the wit and irony directed at himself 
and supplying a fact ora figure once or 
twice that did not come readily to Sena. 
tor Hoar’s memory. 


The Secial Season 

The official social season, beginning 
with New Year’s reception at the White 
House and ending with Lent, is well on 
its way. The present Administration 
is not noted for extravagant entertain. 
ing. Mrs. McKinley’s health and tastes 
preclude it, we are now sadly without a 
Vice-president and the chief aim in Cab. 
inet circles is not social prestige. Sena- 
tor Depew has taken Corcoran House, 
and has already given two or three hand- 
some dinners. The Admiral and Mrs. 
Dewey often receive their friends at her 
mother’s home, which is far more pre- 
tentious and spacious than the one pre- 
sented to him. Senator Clark’s great 
wealth will not be evidenced in a costly 
home at the capital till his right to a seat 
in the Senate is decided. 

The wives of new members are sup- 
posed to call, first at the White House, 
then upon the wives of their husbands’ 
colleagues and families of the senators 
from their own states. After that they 
may take the homes of the Cabinet, the 
justices and the entire congressional list, 
if they wish. Those who have no ofii- 
cial position, both strangers and resi- 
dents, pay the first call upon persons in 
official life whom they wish to meet. 
Monday is receiving day at the homes of 
the justices, Tuesday is members’ day, 
Wednesday the Cabinet ladies keep open 
house, Thursday is senators’ day, many 
wives of army and naval officers receive 
on Friday, and it has often been the cus- 
tom at the White House to have an in- 
formal card reception Saturday after- 
noon. The latter statement does not 
mean that ladies go there to play cards, 
as one young woman thought, but to pay 
a visit in response to an engraved invi- 
tation. Sunday receptions do sometimes 
encroach upon the day which cannot be 
too zealously guarded, but the custom is 
not increasing, and the Woman’s Sabbath 
Alliance has been an influence to hold it 
in check. 

Some Religious Events in the Capital During 1899 

Within the past year the outward sym- 
bols of the rapidly developing life of the 
Roman Catholic Church here have been 
more numerous and costly than those of 
the Protestant denominations. The new 
Franciscan monastery on the edge of the 
District, known.as the College and Com- 
missariat of the Holy Land, has been 
dedicated with all pomp and ceremony. 
It is an impressive but un-American in- 
stitution, with its courtyard, grottoes 
and shrines—the home of-a brotherhood 
who were represented in the second voy- 
age of Columbus. This foreign looking 
building on -the beautiful knoll, now 
known as Mt. St. Sepulchre, is their first 
foothold in this country. Though less 
than a mile from the Catholic Univer- 
sity, it is not a part of it. That noble 
group of buildings has had the addition 
of the Holy Cross edifice, and plans are 
made for buildings for other orders and 
for a convent. 

While there has been no signal series of 
evangelistic services, there has been a 
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steady growth in the denominations. 
The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance was & 
council marked for the ability, solidity 
and conservatism of its members. The 
celebration of Dr. Butler’s semi-centen- 
nial was one of the happiest local events. 
He has been chaplain of both Houses of 
Congress, cared for the sick and wounded 
of both armies in the Civil War and, by 
his faithful life, has endeared himself to 
theentirecity. The banquet in his honor 
was a tribute both national and local, 
and reached far beyond the bounds of 
the Lutheran Church, of which he is 
still the beloved pastor. Ex-Secretary 
Foster presided. The Supreme Court, the 
Senate, the House and differ nt religious 
bodies were represented. 

The Unitarian church has seen its pop- 
ular pastor, Dr. Bradford Leavitt, lured 
across the continent. The First Presby- 
terian has welcomed Dr. Macleod, and 
Dr. Talmage is now minister at large. 
The First Congregational Church has 
entertained the New Jersey Association, 
and has held its own as to member- 
ship. Among the colored Congregational 
churches Lincoln Memorial, the oldest 
in the group of four, reports a member- 
ship of nearly 200, with a working toward 
self-support that seems near accomplish- 
ment. . 


George Warren Field, D. D. 
BY REV. REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


Yor twenty-seven years I have been on 
intimate terms of friendship with Dr. 
Field. We traveled together in Europe. 
I soon became impressed with the ster. 
ling quality of the man. His perfect 
truthfulness, honesty and integrity were 
on the surface. Every one who knew 
him would find out these. But he was so 
rare &@ man that only they who knew and 
loved him, as I have done, to whom he 
has been “more than my brothers were 
to me,” would ever be able to appreciate 
the nobility of the great heart, the fine- 
ness of the splendid mind which were his. 
His phenomenal modesty was proverbial. 
He had done more to make himself ob 
scure than the most ambitious man I 
ever knew to make himself famous. 

As a thinker he was far ahead of his 
generation. Sermons of his preached 
forty years ago, and recently printed ina 
local paper, are about on a level with the 
most spiritual new theology sermons 
preached within a month. He had pro- 
phetic insight and vision. People generally 
had no idea how cultured a man he was. 
Familiar with ancient and modern phi- 
losophy and with all the best prose and 
poetical books in general literature, his 
mind, up to the last, as open and sensi- 
tive to every movement in the theological 
world as that of the brightest and keenest 
theological seminary student, he never 
gtew mentally old. The last new book, 
providing it were alive, was as interesting 
to him as when he first began to inquire 
into “the mysteries of God.” All that 
was best in childhood and youth was car- 
tied into manhood and even into old age. 
He had that spiritual discernment which 
belongs only to the elect few. About his 
thinking there was a richness and rare- 
ness which fascinated the mentally alive 
oe perplexed the orthodoxically fossil- 
zed, 





As a preacher Dr. Field was through 
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and through vital. Very few men could 
stand in his pulpit and not be at a dis- 
advantage. His voice had its own pecul- 
iarity and sometimes would insist on 
getting into somewhat disagreeable head 
tones. In its lower tones it was rich and 
resolute. They who heard him always 
appreciated him most. He had so much 
of the masculine and feminine blended 
in his nature that the voice had init an 
unusual quality and range. Then again 
he was often so intense and enthusiastic, 
especially in enforcing truths and elabo- 
rating facts whieh moved his heart, as to 
be perfectly unconscious of the way in 
which his voice was disporting itself. 

That he was one of the most original 
preachers in New England, as well as one 
of the most retiring, and personally un- 
concerned about himself, all his friends 
knew. It will bea real loss if no perma- 
nent record of the quality of so rare and 
fine a ministry is preservei. Again and 
again his personal friends have urged 
upon him the necessity of giving them a 
volume of sermons, but in vain. Itis to 
be hoped that some of that brilliant work 
will, in printed form, find a permanent 
place among the inspired sermonic liter- 
ature of New England. 

Incidents from his ministerial life 
might be given in abundance _illus- 
trating the wit and humor, as well as 
the sublime courage, of the man. Our 
limits forbid quotation. Of course such 
a thinker and preacher could not be with- 
out great insight into human nature. 
Nor could such insight exist without 
sympathy. His helpfulness to men and 
women in any kind of trouble and sor- 
row was unfailing. As* one remarked, 
‘He was so skillfully sly in all his good 
deeds.” From himself scarcely a word 
of revelation came as to what he had 
been doing with his money. Occasion- 
ally it oozed out that he had been send- 
ing some bright girl to school, or helping 
some promising youth through college, 
or paying a widow’s rent, or loaning to 
some hard-pressed tradesman without 
interest, even without acknowledgment. 

This quiet helpfulness was the habit of 
his life. It was an almost daily sacrifice 
which he offered because he loved to do 
it. Noone, till the great unveiling comes, 
will ever know a tithe of the good things 
which George Field was always (as the 
woman said) ‘‘slyly”’ doing. 

The first time I was ever in the office 
of The Congregationalist was in August, 
1874, when, on a visit to Dr. Field, he in- 
troduced me to Dr. Dexter. I have 
never forgotten the words the former 


-editor then uttered (almost in a whisper): 


“You have got a treasure, sir, in the 
friendship of that man. It is a rare 
thing to meet with a man like that.” 
Time and a multitude of experiences of 
him have verified Dr, Dexter’s words. 

In all parts of his nature Dr. Field 
seemed genuineness itself. He had all 
the tenderness and considerateness of 
the most cultured, refined and sympa- 
thetic woman. Yet, also, he had all the 
will power and courage, mental vigor 
and robustness, of the manliest of men. 
Withal, in simplicity he was a child and 
would do the most illogical and unac- 
countable things, and seem perfectly as- 
tonished when they turned out in very 
ridiculous results. 

Whether we have to award him genius 
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or not may be an open question. Cer- 
tainly he had something so like it that 
it would take a very high order of genius 
to distinguish it from genius. But say 
what we may about him, he still remains 
better and greater than all our words. 

Bangor has been proud of him, and 
well she might be. The beautiful city on 
the Penobscot has had not a few distin- 
guished citizens, but there can be no 
question that the most profoundly re- 
spected, best doved, most admired of 
them all for the last thirty and more 
years has been this truest of true friends 
—the great-minded, royal-hearted, in the 
best sense of the word saintly George 
Warren Field. 





Dr. Field’s Life Work 


To the foregoing fine appreciation of Dr. 
Field by Dr. Reuen Thomas, his intimate friend 
for many years, we append here the main 
facts of his biography. He was born in Bel- 
fast, Me., in 1818, and graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1837. He entered Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1843, graduating 
three years later. Before and after his the- 
ological course he was principal of schools in 
Freedom, Belfast and Gorham. He held 
brief pastorates in Frankfort and Brewer, 
and in 1855 was settled with Salem Street 
Church, Boston, where he remained seven 
years. In 1863 he became pastor of Central 
Church, Bangor, Me., where he remained in 
active service till 1892, retiring on account of 
feeble health and increasing age. But, though 
he resisted every persuasion to continue his 
pastoral work, he remained till his death one 
of the most prominent and useful citizens of 
Bangor, and always when he preached was 
greeted by great congregations. Bowdoin 
conferred on him the degree of D. D. in 1869. 
In 1876 he was married to Mrs. Lucy H. Hum- 
phrey, who survives him. He was taken ill 
Dee. 9, his eighty-first birthday, when many 
of his friends gathered to celebrate the event. 
At first his illness was not thought to be seri- 
ous, but he digd Jan. 10. 

Fanera! services last Saturday morning in 
Central Church were conducted by the pas- 
tor, assisted by Rev. H. L. Griffin of Ham- 
mond Street Church. Professor Sewall of 
the seminary paid an eloquent tribute to 
Dr. Field. His address was followed by re- 
marks from Mr. Penman and Rev. C. H. 
Cutler of First Church. Testimony was 
given to Dr. Field’s unique presentation of 
spiritual truth, his largeness of heart, his 
kindly and sunny ways of dealing with every 
one he met. The audienca was often deeply 
moved. 





Rav. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kan., 
whose stories have given him an international 
reputation, is to become, for the next eight 
months at least, a traveler, perhaps a travel- 
ing lecturer. His church has granted him 
leave of absence in order that he may spend 
several months in England and Scotland, 
speaking before churches which have invited 
him. He will also be a prominent figure at 
the International Convention of Christian 
Endeavor in London in July, and after that 
will return to America, making his head- 
quarters in the East for four months and lec- 
turing frequently. The subjects on which he 
will speak in England are Church Federation, 
the Stewardship of Wealth, Temperance and 
kinired themes. Few realize how he has 
been besought in recent months to visit Ea- 
rope, invitations having come to him not only 
from Great Britain, but from Norway, Sweden, 
Germany and Austria. His church has shown 
@ generous spirit in granting him a vacation 
by unanimous vote, and seems to take delight 
in affording to others the opportunity of a 
personal acquaintance with its beloved pastor. 
Success to Mr. Sheldon on this notable tour! 
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British Sentiment’on° the War’ 


Public opinion, as refiected in English re 
ligious newspapers, is divided concerning the 
causes of the war with the Boers, but is prac- 
tically united on the necessity of carrying it 
on till South Africa is in the possession of 
England. This generation in Great Britain 
has never been so profoundly stirred as now. 
Grief for the dead, sympatky with the be- 
reaved, the sense of humiliation in defeat, 
anger at some public leadars and iear for the 
prestige and even the unity of the empire ap- 
pear in editorials, articles and reported ad- 
dresses. 

Free Churchmen generally have only con- 
demnation for the more conspicuous move- 
ments on the part of Englishmen which led to 
the war. Among these are the Jameson raid 
and the whitewashing investigations that fol- 
lowed it, the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
intrigues of capitalists of the Rand, the cam- 
paign of jingo newspapers and the cry to re- 
venge Majuba Hill. But insistent defense of 
the Boers by such men as W. T. Stead and 
Silas Hocking have had apparently little 
effect other than to strengthen the patriotism 
of their countrymen whom they denounce. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers says in the Independent, 
‘If I want to be strengthened in my opposi- 
tion to the war, I have only to read a speech 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s “or an article in the 
Times, whereas a missive from Mr. Stead or® 
one of his followers always turns me in an 
opposite direction.” 

The British Weekly, looking forward to the 
end of the war, says that great reputations 
have already perished and others are doomed, 
that drastic reformations are to come and that 
the whole complexion of party politics may be 
changed. But it believes that while Noncon- 
formists have honest differences of opinion 
concerning the necessity of the war, they are, 
with few exceptions, united in the desire that 
the war should be carried to a successful end. 
Yet the Independent thinks that “the feeling 
is steadily growing among the younger and 
more thoughtful Nonconformists that the war 
is a bitter wrong and a gigantic blunder.” 

The opinions of many Free Church minis- 
ters on the war are expressed in the religious 
papers. We mention a few of the men who 
are widely known in this country. Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes in the Methodist Times warmly 
defends the war and calls the protests against 
it the ‘‘ ceaseless clamor of men who arrogate 
to themselves a monopoly of virtue.” On the 
other hand, Dr. John Clifford, the foremost 
Baptist preacher of London, says: “I finda 
loathing of the war everywhere. It is a testi- 
mony to the imbecility of statesmen. When I 
think how the lust of gold has grown on us, 
and how the passion for territory has been 
fed, I am alarmed for my country.” 

Dr. R. F. Horton says that the church had 
hesitated to speak lest it should “hinder a 
satisfaetory settlement by wild and whirling 
words’; but he favored a day of humiliation 
and prayer such as was appointed in a time of 
national perplexity in the great Puritan days. 

Rev. C. Silvester Horne, referring to the 
proposed day of prayer, showed his apprecia. 
tion of the conflicting opinions among breth- 
ren by mentioning, among objects of prayer: 


that God will remove from high office in this 
land men of arrogant, overbearing and pro- 
vocative spirit and speech. Also that God 
will bring toan end all corruption and tyranny 
in high places and low and in land. 
Also that God will give back to England its 
sturdy, jast and independent judgment and 
forbid we shall be forced into false positions 
by ambitious capitalists, aggressive cabinet 
ministers and half-penny morning papers. 
Also that we may be taught for what dread 
and awful issues alone must this appalling in- 
strument of war be reserved. Also for a love 
of our enemies, equivalent at least to some’ 


As Gathered from Representative Journals 


fair estimation of their virtues and refusal to 
credit the many with the sins of the few. 


Dr. Alexander Mickennal, as president of 
the Free Church Council, issued a call to the 
charches to unite on the first Sunday of the 
year in prayer ‘‘for God’s light in our dark- 
ness and for the righteousness whose seed and 
fruit is peace.”’ Dr. Joseph Parker closed 
his Christmas service with a patriotic prayer 
which, according to the British Weekly, 
“ evinced not a little sympathy with the Boers 
and some misgiving as to the course Britain is 
pursuing.’”’ 

But perhaps the most forcible and at the 
same time well-balanced words which have 
yet been heard from a minister were in a re- 
cent sermon by Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren). 
Without abating loyalty to his country, he de- 
clared that if the war had ended speedily in the 
victory expected it would have been worse than 
defeat, ‘for it would have filled us with that 
self-confidence and insolence which. would 
have provoked some more dangerous attack 
by European nations. We should have been 
intolerable, both toGod and man, and the song 
of the drunkard would have gone up to 
heaven.” He said that the war is the most 
serious since the days of Napoleon, and that 
the arrogance of Englishmen had earned for 
them the personal dislike of all continental 
Europe. It would be hard for Englishmen to 
listen to such words as these from any but 
one of their own countrymen: 


We are the Pharisee among the family of 
nations, acting ever from the highest motives 
and ever instinct with benevolence, generous 
not only with help, but also in advice, and 
therein has been our provocation. While one 
may be grateful in private life for help in 
time of need, he is*certain to be irritated by a 
superior manner, and if his benefactor regard 
him as an inferior creature and lecture him 
from Alpine heights of virtue the chances are 
that the beneficiary will one day turn upon 
his benefactor and rend him. Does not the 
average Englishman travel on the Continent 
as through a lower creation, criticising foreign 
institutions, insulting foreign creeds, ordering 
about foreign people? We are endured by 
the people who make profit of us in hotels, 
and by every other person we are, rightly or 
wrongly, detested. Is there any nation which 
our press have not lectured, or which the ill- 
mannered and provincial statesmen among us 
have not irritated, which we have not treated 
as publicans and sinners, which we have not 
threatened as if we were a second providence? 
We have not in Europe today—with, perhaps, 
one doubtful exception—a singlefriend. Yes! 
and, what is still more galling, there is not 
one of those ignorant, sinful nations, as we 
reckon them, which does not think that we 
= wrong, greedy, unscrupulous and oppress- 

ve. 


Yet Dr. Watson believes that the outcome 
of the war will make for the benefit of both 
countries, and that Great Britain will win. 
His conclusion is: 


The war has come and the war must be 
fought to the end, and I make no doubt, not- 
withstanding all our reverses in the begin- 
ning, that we shall gain the victory; and I 
make as little doubt, notwithstanding many 
fears, that our victory will be for the good of 
South Africa. ... If the only end this war 
would serve were to give fresh fields for greed 
and gambling, then the best thing that could 
happen to our country would be defeat, but if 
the end shall be the establishment of liberty 
and order, and equal rights to all men, whether 
Dutch or Engiish, black or white, in South 
Africa, then we shall have in our generation 
another evidence that Gad is over all, bring- 
ing light out of darkness, and making the sin 
of man to praise him. 


If the English government and people are 
truly represented by Lord Salisbury, then in 


spite of mistakes and mismanagement and the 
unworthy ambition of some who have sought 
to bring on the war England will remain loyal 
to her higher aims and in the end will secure 
them. He has lately declared that 


England as a whole would have had no ad. 
vantage from the possession of gold mines ex- 
cept as her government conferred the blessings 
of good administration upon those engaged in 
the industry. All successful industry breeds 
commerce, and all commerce has produced is 
to the advantage of England and all industries 
and commerce fidurish better under her good 
government than under any other régime in 
the world. But that is the limit of our interest, 
What we desire is equal rights for all men 
of all races, and security for our fellow-sub- 
jects and our empire. The hour for announce 
ing by what means these results can be ob- 
tained is not yet come; but these are the 
objects, and the only objects, we seek. 





James Martineau Passes On 


The venerable Dr. James Martineau, 
D.C. L., LL. D., D. D., died in London Jan, 
12. He was born in Norwich, April 21, 1805, 
He was the son of Thomas Martineau, a well- 
to-do silk manufacturer, and came of French 
Huguenot stock. Being a Nonconformist, he 
was debarred from securing his education at 
the English universities, his formal education 
being limited to the Norwich grammar school, 
and his divinity school course at Manchester 
New College, 1822-27. For a year he taught 
school, was then ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry and was soon called to the chair of 
philosophy in Manchester New College. 
When that institution removed to London in 
1857 he went with it, accepting at the same 
time the pastoral charge of Little Portland 
Street Chapel, which he retained from 1859 72. 
In 1869 he was elected principal of the college 
and remained so until his retirement in 1885. 
Since that time he has devoted his energy to 
literature and occasional preaching. 

His literary remains are of two kinds—devo 
tional and philosophical. Of the latter the 
more important are his books, Types of Ethi- 
cal Theory (1885), A Study of Religion (1887), 
The Seat of Authority in Religion (1890). 
Four volumes of essay, reviews and addresses 
appeared in 1890-91. 

For many years now Dr. Martineau has been 
rated as the ablest defender of the intui- 
tional, anti-materialistic, anti necessarian, 
anti-utilitarian school of philosophy in the 
ranks of English-speaking philosophers and 
theologians, and from no other theist have 
Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall received such 
body blows. As a stylist he ranks with the 
great masters of English. As a preacher of 
tender, searching, exquisitely phrased homi- 
lies he has had few rivals. 

Though a Unitarian in theology, Dr. Marti-. 
neau has never favored a Unitarian sect aud 


“has refused to be called a Unitarian, because. 


that would bind him “to temporary concur- 
rence in theological opinion,” whereas his test 
of church relationship has preferably been 
“the conscious sameness of spiritual rela- 
tions.”” He has believed in a living church 
with changing creeds, and hence has been 
loath to enroll himself under any banner. 
Of his immense service to Christian theism it 
cannot justly be left to Unitarians to give the 
only word of praise. Trinitarians in theol- 
ogy are his debtors for his aid in the fight 
against materialism aud agnosticism; and 
devout Christians of every name can feed 
upon his devotional and homiletical works, 
and his hymns. 





He reads most wisely who thinks every- 
thing into a book that it is capable of holding. 
—dJ. R. Lowell. 
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Missionaries and Famine Relief 
BY SECRETARY J. L. BARTON, P. D. 


In 1897 there was a severe and widespread 
famine in India, accompanied and followed 
by three successive years of plague, which is, 
in some respects, worse than famine itself. 
Last autumn the rains again failed and there 
is now a cxnsequent dearth over a large sec- 
tion of that country, which threatens to be the 
most widespread and fatal that has visited 
India during this century. 

The Marathi Mission ef the American Board 
is within the scourge swept district. This 
mission covers an area of about 17,000 square 
miles and includes the cities of Bombay, Ad- 
mednagar, Wadale, Rahuri, Parner, Sirar, 
Satara, Sholapur and Roha. There are nearly 
4,000,000 souls within the limits of the mis- 
sion, which, by a tacit understanding with 
other missionary societies, are left to the care 
of the twenty-two missionaries of our Board— 
missionaries now residing at eight different 
poin's in that large territory, who have associ- 
ated with them 237 trained Christian men. 

The mission is organized to employ every 
resource in its power to mitigate suffering and 
save life. Both the missionaries and the na- 
tives have had much experience in this kind 
of work in the distribution of relief that has 
been put into their hands in the preeeding 
famines and in assisting the government in 
the same work. In times of such distress 
both the government officials and the starving 
people naturally tarn to the missionaries for 
aid. They would be less than Christian 
should they fail to afford all the relief in their 
power. They have learned that so to distrib- 
ate funds that suffering and death shall be 
arrested and at the same time the Oriental re- 
cipients not be degraded and impoverished by 
thesctisnoteasy. But the following methods, 
among others, have been employed hitherto 
wiih success. 

When a famine threatens a country like 
India there are a large number of heartless 
speculators who seize the opportunity to make 
a fortune out of it. They buy up the food 
stuffs and hold them for exorbitant prices. As 
these prices are prohibitive to multitudes, 
they must starve, although the quantity of 
food is sufficient to supply all. 

Missionaries, with relief funds at their com- 
mand, purchase through the aid of Christian 
agents or government officials, or import from 
non famine districts, a quantity of food prod- 
ucts and offer them for sale at a fair price, in 
small quantities only, to those who are known 
to be in distress. This cutting of prices does 
not long continue before the regular merchants 
recede from their high prices and offer food to 
all at a rate more in keeping with the original 
cost. Thus, in many cases, $1,000 invested in 
food products becomes the means of greatly 
reducing the prices in the entire city or dis- 
trict. 

To aid people who are entirely destitute 
some industry is begun, like digging wells, 
building water reservoirs, making roads, 
erecting needed buildings, starting industries, 
etc. It is absolutely essential for the physical 
aud moral good of those aided that they shall, 
in some measure, earn what they receive if 
they are able to do any work. This plan is 
followed by the English government. In re- 
turn for this labor necessary “food is. given 
both to the laborer and to all dependent upon 
him. The destitute who are unable to work 
are aided without any return. 

The officers of the American Board are grate- 
ful to The Congregaticnalist that it is under- 
taking to raise a fund for relief in India at 
this time of almost unprecedented distress. 
Some of our missionaries have written that it 
seems almost impossible for them to endure 
the terrible strain upon their sympathies of 
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Convincing Statements from Authoritative Sources 


another famine.. No one, who has never ex- 
perienced it, can conceive of what it means to 
see people starving all about and be unable to 
render aid to save life. 


India’s Plight 
BY REV. J. E. ABBOTT 

Week by week the shadows grow darker 
over Western India. Two months ago 500,000 
were being relieved by the government of 
India, today more than 3,000,000 are being 
kept from starvation by work specially pro- 
vided, and the number still grows. What the 
darkness of starvation, emaciation, naked- 
ness and childhocd suffering is to be God only 
knows. 

The above figures do not tell half the story 
of suffering. Those who can get to relief works 
can live. [tis those who cannot go that must 
endure the famine’s worst horrors, such as 
the old men and women, the sick, women 
under many conditions, children and many of 
more delicate ways of living, who cannot en- 
dure the rough exposures to cold, heat and 
physical toil at relief camps. It is these who 
suffer most, and it is these who are most de- 
pendent on private benevolence. 

One of the worst centers of the famine is the 
territory occupied by the Marathi Mission of 
our American Board. Thousands there are 
living on the fruit of the cactus plant. In the 
Sholapur district the cactus fruit and unripe 
wild figs, unfit for human beings, are the sole 
food many can get. Families are being broken 
up, children are being abandoned and many 
are being sold in the despair and destruction 
of parental instinct that actual starvation 
engenders. 

Is it right that we here in our luxury and 
abundance of wealth should let buman beings 
suffer such things when, without even self- 
denial, we could save life and minimize suffer- 
ing? Is there a single reader of The Con- 
gregationalist who cannot spare a dollar to 
save a human being in India from the agony 
of want of food, the emaciation of body, the 
selling of children, the dying of the little ones, 
abandoned by the roadside or by some little 
source of water? And yet one dollar will 
support a life for nearly a month. 

I do not want to emphasize the religious be- 
lief of any as a special reason for help in the 
universal sufferinz, but it is a fact that of the 
8,000 Christians in the Ahmednagar district 
and the 700 in the Sholapur district a great 
many are being driven to desperation by 
want. To whom are they to look? And 
what will the Judge say to us on the last day 
if, when our brethren were an hungered and 
thirsty, naked and sick, and we ministered 
not unto them ? ~ 

It is a famine of water as well as food. 
Nakedness is one of famine’s worst features, 
and sickness follows swiftly after emaciation 
of body. Dr. Keskar gives information from 
Sholapur that many women are prevented 
from going out of their homes in search of 
food because the rags to which their clothing 
is reduced have lost their power of holding 
together. It requires less than $1 to supply a 
woman with her needed garment. Cannot 
the Christian women in this country take to 
heart their sisters’ needs and help them 
through this famine? 

Those who have passed through a famine 
can alone realize what the present urgency 
means. The time to help is now, ere strength 
of body fails. I have seen women staggering 
along the road in their emaciation, strapped 
on their backs a child reduced to skin and 
bones, unable to walk, at their breasts a little 
living ske‘eton, slowly ending its little sad 


. *See editorial on page 78 announcing The Con- 
gregationalist’s Famine Relief Fund. 


life. These things ought not to be, they need 
not be, if only we, with our wealth and super- 
abundance, shared with them in these days of 
their hunger and thirst, nakedness and sick- 
ness. 


Late Reports from the Field 


Here is an extract from a letter from Rev. 
Henry Fairbank, dated at Ahmednagar, India, 
Dee, 13, 1899: 

““A word as to the general gituation. A 
sore famine is on us, probably the worst of 
the century. This was the cfiicial statement 
of the collector of Ahmednagar at a public 
meeting the other day. Dr. Ballantine found 
a poor beggar dead in the street the other day. 
Such an event was not known in 1896-99, and 
it is only December. Ten months must pass 
before the harvest of next year. It makes us 
all faint at heart. We hope earnestly for help 
goon.’”’ 

Rev. R. A. Hume writes from Ahmednagar 
under date of Dee. 2, 1899: 

“The present famine in western India is 
sure to be far more distressing than even the 
awful famine of two years ago. (1) The whole 
community in some parts will now be in dis- 
tress. (2) Severe drought has already begun 
in the Ahmednagar district. No rain can be 
expected till the middle of June. What the 
distress will be before that time, who can 
imagine? (3) Ahmednagar has suffered very 
badly from the plague and is not yet free 
fronrit; Sholapur is now in a severe epidemic; 
Bombay is perhaps in the beginning of an- 
other plague experience; parts of the Satara 
district have been badly attacked ; the people 
are always in distress and in some irritation 
over this grievous evil. (4) The early crops . 
in Ahmednagar district were only from one- 
eighth to one sixth of a full out-turn, and the 
later crops are almost a total failare; in other 
districts the crops are small. 

**In view of it all government is, as always, 
acting most nobly. Relief works are being 
opened. Some charity is also administered. 
Bat official relief, which must mainly be ad- 
ministered through subordinates, not a few 
of whom are not trustworthy, can never meet 
multitudes of necessities. In no part of west- 
ern India is the Indian Christian community 
so bumerous as in the Ahmednagar district. 
In some places they are one-fortieth of the 
population.”’ 





The Reality of Personal Experi- 
ence 


Two years ago the students of classics in 
some of our leading universities had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt. D., 
of Oxford University lecture on classical ar- 
cheology. A work of his, Exploratio Evan- 
gelica, just issued, judging it by the reviews 
in the English weeklies, is well worth read- 
ing, since it deals ably and yet devoutly with 
the great problems of current theology and 
religion from the standpoint of one who, while 
forced to throw overboard much of the old 
shell, insists upon the worth of the old kernel. 
Witness the following: 


Every soul that believes on Christ has 
an inner history of struggle with sin and 
of divine aid, of prayer answered and 
peace vouchsafed, which is real with a 
reality compared with which the realit 
of mere material things is like a clo 
which passes away. Conduct, affection, 
character—these are the products of faith, 
and these are above the power of intel- 
lectual doubt or changing modes of 
thought, in the circle of the innermost 
life, which centers in the personality 
given to each of us by God as a’ sacred 
and inalienable trust. 





English Views 


In two ways Mr. Moody’s influence was 
felt in Great Britain as profoundly as in the 
United States. He conducted three evangel- 
istic campaigns in England and Seotland, and 
he brought into close personal relations with 
himself some of the ablest of English preach- 
ers and scholars. British papers give large 
space to the consideration of his character 
and work. We cull from them a few of many 
interesting descriptions of him. 


MR. MOODY AND HIGHER CRITICISM 


His invitation to Prof. George Adam Smith 
to speak at the Northfield conferences caused 
some to withdraw from connection with North- 
field and moved Dr. A. T. Pierson te publish 
a sharp attack on Moody for encouraging a 
teacher of the higher criticism. Professor 
Smith, in the British Weekly, thus describes 
his experience: 

We met at Yale, where I[ discovered for the 
first time what a hold Moody had on the re- 
spectful attention, [think I can say admiration, 
of American students. He asked me to speak 
at the Commencement exercises of the North- 
field schools, and at the American students’ 
conference there. I hesitated, pleading on 
how many points I differed from the North- 
field teaching about Scripture. His answer 
was, ‘‘Come and say what you like,’ and I 
felt at once the inspiration of his trust. At 
Northfield we had several conversations on 
Old Testament criticism, some alone, some 
with others. I shall never forget his patience, 
the openness of his mind, his desire to get at 
the real facts of criticism, or the shrewdness 
and humor with which he combated them— 
it was then that he finished one talk with the 
words, ‘‘ Look here, what’s the use of telling 
the people there’s two Isaiahs when most of 
them don’t know that there’s one?” But 
most beautiful was his anxiety about the ef- 
fect of criticism upon piety and preaching; 
he had on his heart not only some congrega- 
tions which had suffered many things from 
criticism in the pulpit, but the divisions in 
the churches, which were due to critical views. 
But he was very fair and said that these di- 
visions were probably not due only to the new 
opinions about Scripture, but to the temper 
in which they had been met by the other side. 
One of the discussions with several friends 
concluded with prayer from him, so earnest 
that I shall ever look back upon it as one of 
the greatest moments of my life. 


GEORGE ADAM 8MITH’S TRIBUTE 


In a single pregnant sentence Professor 
Smith gives this fine characterization of Mr. 
Moody: 

His contentment with small beginnings; 
his willingness to learn, which in Scotland 
especially drew to him.so many men of ex’ 
perience; his appreciation of the real worth 
of men very different from himself in taste 
and training; his power of enlisting them; 
the elevation of his spirit above the petty 
tempers and disturbances incidental to the 
movement; his freedom, without sacrifice of 
principle, from denominational and contro- 
versial prejudices—a freedom indispensable 
to the movement, especially in Ireland; his 
keen sense of shams ; his management of bores 
and cranks; his adaptation to the needs of 
each locality, and his quickness in managing 
crowds; his wide social and civic sympathies 
—two or three of these alone would have 
stamped him great; he showed them all with 
a naturalness and spontaneity which proved 
them native to his character. 

HIS PREACHING IN BIRMINGHAM 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan gives two pic- 
tures of Moody’s preaching in Birmingham 
during his second visit in 1883: 

Two pictures of those old days are deeply 
engraved on the tablets of my memory. In 
each the central figure is Moody preaching. 
The first time his subject was the broken law 
of God. Nomore forceful and biting denunei- 
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ation of sin have I ever heard. He was the 
prophet, and the vast audience, numbering at 
least 20,000, were hashed, subdued, overawed. 
Knowing the terror of the Lord he persuaded 
men. Idare affirm that thousands of people 
stood face to face that evening with the aw- 
fulness of their own sin, startled and smitten. 
The other is that of Moody coming to the 
close of an address on the King’s invitation to 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. The gra- 
ciousness of that invitation had possessed 
him that night with new force, the deepest 
fountains of his nature were touched, and he 
stood before the great crowd, moved with his 
Master’s compassion, pleading with tender 
urgency and fine pathos, a strong man moved 
to tears. At last he cried, ‘‘ Let those who 
will accept the invitation say ‘I wil!,’’”’ and 
from every part of the hall instantly, imme- 
diately, the cry of a multitude went up, “I 
will.” I did not see him again for thirteen 
years, but through them all the force of his 
character had an influence on my life that I 
should find it hard to measure. 


MR. MEYER’S ESTIMATE 


Rey. F. B. Meyer, one of Moody’s closest 
friends, finds his greatest power in his emo- 
tional nature. He says: 

If it be asked, what was the secret of that 
power, which in this country and his own 
would hold in rapt attention, and night by 
night for months, ten or fifteen thousand peo- 
ple, the answer must certainly be found in 
the tenderness and compassion of his nature. 
That he could tell a good story, call forth rip- 
ples of laughter by a touch of quaint humor, 
narrate Bible stories as though he were per- 
sonally acquainted with the actors, or had 
witnessed the occurrence in bis travels, were 
as the small dust of the balance compared to 
the pathos which trembled in his voice and 
moved vast audiences to tears. His power 
was that of the heart rather than of the head. 
Whilst he was speaking his hand was on the 
pulse, he was counting heart throbs, and 
touching those deep, elemental emotions of 
the heart which cluster about mother, father, 
home, bereavement, heaven. 


LIKE DANIEL AND PAUL 


A writer in the Sunday School Chronicle 
gives a brief description which may fitly con- 
clude these testimonies : 

In his personal characteristics Mr. Moody 
greatly resembled his heroes, Daniel and Paul. 
In him were admirably blended the uncom- 
promising fidelity to God of the earlier saint, 
with the singleness of purpose and untiring 
energy of the later. His tact, too, in dealing 
with those who looked askance upon his 
work ; his healthy egoism—based upon his ex- 
perience of God’s unfailing faithfulness to 
him—confidence in his fully-tested methods, 
and the heart revelations of multitudes of 
souls who.had come to him for advice; his 
humanness; and his mastery of the English 
Bible—all contributed to that full orbed man- 
hood of his which disarmed criticism, and 
gave him the opportunities for service which 
he so much coveted. 





New Haven Pays Tribute to 
Mr. Moody 


Last Sanday, Jan. 14, was generally ob- 
served in New Haven as a day of testimony 


to the character and work of Mr. Moody. He 
has been a frequent visitor to the city, espe- 
ially as preacher in the college chapel. Last 
year he held a series of meetings in the uni- 
versity, which left a marked impression on 
the student community. 

Last Sunday morning Dr. Munger repeated 
the address of the previous Sunday in review 
of his life and character. In the afternoon the 
Hyperion Theater was crowded at a union 
memorial service, and an overflow meeting 
was held in Calvary Baptist Church. There 
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were more than twice as many applications 
for tickets as could be supplied. The Y. M. 
C. A. had general charge oftheservice. About 
two years ago Mr. Moody started a series of 
meetings under the auspices of the associa- 
tion, and at his suggestion they have been 
maintained ever since asa regular afternoon 
service for young men. They have been held 
in the Grand Opera House with a large at. 
tendance. Last Sunday’s meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Sankey, Prof. George P. Fisher, 
Dr. W. L. Phillips, Secretary Lotze and Rey, 
A. F. Irvine, religious’ directer of the Y. M. 
C. A., and representatives of other denomina. 
tions. The platform was occupied by a chorus 
of 150 Yale men, and Mr. W. S. Coffin, 1900, 
spoke of Mr. Moody’s influence on Yale men, 
both in New Haven and at Northfield, to whose 
conferences Yale sends the largest of all the © 
college delegations. 

Following this service, another was held by 
the college Y. M. C. A., at which many stu- 
dents spoke feelingly of Mr. Moody’s per- 
sonal influence on their lives. In the evening 
Mr. Sankey conducted a meeting at Dwight 
Place Church, at which he gave intensely in- 
teresting reminiscences of Mr. Moody’s work 
in Seotland. 

The influence of the great evangelist upon 
all classes and conditions of men was illus- 
trated by the make-up of the afternoon audi- 
ence. Preachers, evangelists, business men, 
working men, college students and college 
and theological professors made up the great 
audience. The striking thing was the per- 
sonal nature of the testimony of the speakers. 
Professor Fisher read a letter written by Mr. 
Moody to Thurlow Weed in response to a 
large contribution for his meetings in New 
York twenty years ago, in which the evan- 
gelist made an open, earnest appeal to the 
famous statesman to make a personal sur- 
render to Jesus Christ. Cc. 8 M. 





Anniversary at Mittineague, 
Mass. 


In a Springfield daily of Jan. 12, 1850, ap- 
peared this item: ‘‘A Congregational church 
was organized Jan. 10 in ths new village of 
Agawam Falls, in West Springfield. It con- 
sists of 32 members, with flattering prospects 
of support. This is, we believe, the 20th 
church of the same faith within what was 
originally, and for many years, the town of 
Springfield.” This shurch, which is now the 
Congregational church of Mittineague, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary Jan. 10, and also 
held appropriate services on the Sunday pre- 
ceding. The membership has increased to 
240, and the church, under the faithful and 
active leadership of its pastor, Rev. A. M. 
Spangler, who began his work here over 
twelve years ago, is doing a quiet but effect- 
ive work. 

The church interior was tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion. All the speeches were 
happy in their vein, and the historical address 
of the pastor, Sunday evening, was interest- 
ing and carefully prepared. A former pastor, 
Rey. J. E. Hurlbut, now of Worcester, deliv- 
ered the address on anniversary day. The 
pastorates of these two men cover half the 
history of thechurch. A banquet was served, 
largely attended by present and former mem- 
bers; the Sunday communion service was ef- 
fective, and the noon S. S. session was devoted 
to addresses by several past superintendents. 

The pastor of the church, by dint of hard 
work, obtained his education at Oberlin, was 
graduated from Hartford Seminary in 1833, 
and has served this church both during and 
since the last year of his seminary course. 
During his ministry the church membership 
has nearly doubled, the church has been in- 
corporated and the ecclesiastical society abol- 
ished, the free pew system inaugurated, and 
the church edifice has been enlarged. He has 
been helped in his work by his wife, who is 4 
graduate of Wellesley. D. 
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THE HOME 
Lethe 


I tire of phantoms that my heart distrain, 
That claim their own, and will not let me rest, 
That mock me with old laughter, long-hushed jest, 
And of the love I promised once are fain. 
Shall [ not seek some opiate for pain, 
And drug the ceaseless ache within my breast— 


Bid Memory “Hence! ” as an unwelcome guest, . 


And smite the joyous chords of Life again? 


Nay! Then must I forbid the dead to speak, 
And do the holy past unholy wrong— 
Di.own its claim—refuse to pay its debt— 
All Heaven would look with scorn on one so weak! 
I choose, instead, to suffer and be strong— 
Give me no Lethe! I will not forget. 


Shall I Complain 


Shall I complain because the feast is o’er, 
And all the banquet lights have ceased to shine? 
For joy that was, and is no longer mine; 
For love that came and went, and comes no more; 
For hopos and dreams that left my open door ; 
Shall I, who hold the past in fee, repine? ... 
Nay! there are those who never quaffed life’s 
wine— 
That were the unblest fate one might deplore. 


To sit alone and dream, at set of sun, 
When all the world is vague with coming night— 
To hear old voices whisper, sweet and low, 
And see dear faces steal back, one by one, 
And thrill anew to each long-past delight— 
Shall I complain, who still this bliss may know ? 
—Sonnets by Louise Chaniller Moulton, in “At the 
Wind’s Wil.” 





Many householders, af- 
ter reading in this issue 
the first of a series of 
three articles on Beauty in House Furnish- 
ing, will heave a sigh of longing and de- 
pair. ‘This may be practical for young 
people,” they will say to themselves, ‘but 
we can’t go back and begin again.” In 
these cases houses are already built and 
furnished. They contain windows and 
chairs and pictures and wall papers which 
do not represent the owner’s taste, and 
perhaps never did, yet it is not possible 
to replace, to any large extent, the ugly 
with the beautiful. “What would you 
do,” asks one woman, “if you not only 
had your own belongings—wedding and 
Christmas gifts and purchases made in 
early days of housekeeping, which you 
have grown to dislike—but all your moth- 
er’s things and your husband’s mother’s 
things?” This question having been put 
to Miss Ware, her advice was to let those 
things which are most worthy and satis- 
factory predominate, and subordinate the 
ugly but necessary articles until they can 
be replaced. It must be admitted that a 
painfully new house, with everything in 
it looking as if it were fresh from the shop, 
is not desirable. Mother’s easy-chair, 
father’s desk, grandmother’s bedstead 
are more precious than any modern fur- 
niture with “beautifullines.” Sentiment 
must enter into our house furnishings, and 
articles which have no associations lack 
the homelikeness, which is the most es- 
sential of all qualities. 


Sentiment in 
House Furnishing 


It was on the night before 

és prep his execution that Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote, “Dear wife, I 

beseech you, for my soul’s sake, pay all 
poor men.” At such a time and in the 
midst of parting messages of love and 
care the words are a mirror of the man. 
Thoughtful consideration of jastice first, 
and justice especially for those to whom 
even a little injustice would be great, 
marked the great soul. We can think of 


no more necessary and appropriate reso- 
lution to be set among the resolutions for 
this last year of the century. For your 
soul’s sake pay all peor men. Little debts 
are so often large to those who do a little 
business. The poor, who work with small 
capital—often with noneatall butstrength 
and patience—frequently suffer cruel anxi- 
eties and privations through mere careless- 
ness of those who are much better off than 
themselves. If possible, there should be 
no personal or household debts; but, if 
there are, the money due the poor should 
be a sacred obligation for every true- 
hearted and considerate Christian man 
and woman, to be paid first, even at some 
cost of personal sacrifice. It is one of 
the just and bitter complaints of the poor 
that they have to wait for money earned, 
while there is no stint of luxury. This 
complaint should never lie at a Christian 
door. 


silanes The Harvard Camera Club 
ene is arranging for a unique 

the Camera ddition to the historical and 
literary collections of the Harvard Li- 
brary. Each member is to be assigned 
some section of the territory around Bos- 
ton, in which he will photograph places 
of historical interest, scenes or objects 
described in prose or verse, or interesting 
botanical or geological specimens. Plat- 
inum prints from these negatives will be 
filed and indexed in Gore Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and thus a pictorial history will 
be accumulated. It is hoped that other 
clubs will contribute from their localities. 
Not every town or village has an enter- 
prising camera club, but there is scarcely 
a community in which there are not ama- 
teur photographers of greater or less 
skill. Why should not public libraries or 
village improvement societies make col- 
lections illustrating the local history, 
landmarks and scenery of their immedi- 
ate neighborhoods? Many a little town 
has become famous as the birthplace of a 
noted man, and data which can be gath. 
ered with little trouble and no expense 
may sometime become valuable. More- 
over, young people who make a hobby of 
photography may in this way be stimu- 
lated to a vital interest in history. 





Daily Life in a College on the 
Bosporus 
BY MARY MILLS PATRICK 
President of the American College for Girls 


College life is college life everywhere. 
The conditions which shape the details of 
daily experience may, however, differ 
greatly according to the environment. 
The American College on the Bosporus is 
therefore like other American colleges in 
its general principles, but differs greatly 
from them in the manner in which these 
principles are carried out. 

There is no college in America more 
beautifully situated. It is in Scutari, on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, stand- 
ing high above the city, perhaps on the 
very spot where the caravans in ancient 
Byzantine days landed their wealth and 
gave to this suburb of Byzantium the 
name of Chrysopolis, or the Golden City. 
The view from the college includes the 
mosques and minarets of Stamboul, the 
brilliant array of steamers in the harbor, 
the Golden Horn, the winding shores of 
the Bosporus, the shiui.g waters of the 
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Marmora, with the snow-crowned sum- 
mit of Asiatic Olympus in the distance, 

The college grounds are pleasantly laid 
out, although students in America would 
object to the high wall which surrounds 
them and the impossibility of going in or 
out except through a gate and under the 
auspices of a porter. 

The first question an American student 
would ask in regard to the students in a 
college in the Orient is, perhaps, ‘‘ What 
sports do they have?” They play tennis, 
ride horseback, accompanied by a groom, 
and have also a unique institution called 
a “Mile Society,” the members of which 
engage to walk a mile each day, rain or 
shine, although it must be done inside the 
grounds, unfortunately, unless an escort 
is provided. A boating club has been pro- 
jected, but the objections to it are the 
swift and dangerous currents of the 
Bosporus and the number of steamers 
and sailing vessels to be encountered in 
its waters. The gymnasium is fitted up 
with modern appliances, and the students 
use the same gymnastic costume as that 
most in use in America. Yet even then 
the Oriental young woman is not as ath- 
letic as one could wisb, but often prefers 
a comfortable seat under a tree with a 
boon companion to any kind of exercise. 

There is one characteristic of the Ori- 
ental student which adds greatly to the 
happiness of the daily life of a college, 
and that is politeness. Naturai grace of 
bearing and courtesy in manners are 
qualities that characterize the nations of 
the East, and their effect on the smooth- 
ness with which the wheels run in college 
life is very marked. This is not, more- 
over, simply an outward phase of charac- 
ter, but has its source usually in true 
kindness of heart. 

The question of the importance of the 
study of the classic languages is at pres- 
ent agitating the educational world every- 
where. To the American people the 
term classic language signifies Latin or 
Greek. In the American College in Con- 
stantinople the knowledge of one classic 
language is required. It may be Latin, 
Greek, Sclavic, ancient Armenian, Per- 
sian or Arabic. In most colleges in the 
world the students converse and study in 
their vernacular. In this college they do 
not, but the student body is composed of 
from eight to twelve different nationali- 
ties, who speak widely different languages, 
and the academic language of the college 
is English, and the language of conversa- 
tion- English, French or German. The 
student must, however, thoroughly study 
her vernacular language. 

The measure of the standing of any 
college is its degree of scholarship. The 
progress in this respect has been so re- 
markable in America of late years that 
it has been difficult for a foreign college 
to ceep altogether in line with this rapid 
advance, and yet in many departments 
the American College on the Bosporus 
would compare well with other American 
colleges. Let us glance for a moment into 
the library and see what work occupies 
the students. Here is one preparing a 
résumé of the opening chapters of Plato’s 
Republic for the class in ethics. Another 
is writing a paper for the same class on 
the question whether the Apology was an 
actual or an imaginary picture of the 
trial of Socrates. A tall student at the 
table in the corner is puzzling over a bit 
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of difficult syntax in Thucydides, and 
another of a different nation is working 
out a problem in trigonometry. 

A visit to the biological laboratory 
brings to light drawings of the results of 
origindl work, of which the professor is 
very proud, and the odors as we pass the 
chemical laboratory are so vile and strong 
that they must testify to both qualitative 
and quantitative analysis. 

A glance at the programs for Com- 
mencement week for the last few years 
impresses us with the originality of the 
exercises of Class Day. One class, for 
example, presented a debats on the ques- 
tion, ‘Is arbitration a satisfactory method 
of settling national difficulties ?”’ and two 
prominent lawyers from the city were in- 
vited by the class to act as judges. 

Who is that dignified young woman 
who has just put a notice on the bulletin 
board? She is the president of the Self- 
Government Association, and the notice 
calls a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee to consider an important case of dis- 
cipline. The bulletin board appears to 
be covered with notices. Let us read 
some of them: “The Shakespeare Club 
will meet at eight o’clock.” ‘The Chris- 
tian Association calls a meeting to con- 
sider the program for the public Sunday 
evening exercises.’’ ‘‘The Greek ‘Syl- 
logos’ will hold its first rehearsal in prep- 
aration for a presentation of Iphigenia.” 
Then follows the program for the written 
examinations at the end of the semester, 
at which the students glance as they pass 
by, with looks of elation or discourage- 
ment, according to the probable personal 
resalts of those much dreaded tests of 
college work. 

The outward facilities for culture of 
colleges in America are great. Public 
libraries and lecture courses and inter- 
course with other colleges add to the gen- 
eral inspiration of the intellectual life of 
the land in forming the environment in 
which the college grows and thrives. 
There are such facilities also in Constan- 
tinople, but of a somewhat different char- 
acter. The Imperial Art Museum con- 
tains the Sidon sarcophagi, the most 
wonderful specimens of ancient painted 
Greek sculpture in existence. In this 
museum is also found the Nippur room, 
containing results of recent explorations 
on the site of Babylon, which are carried 
on under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Hamdi Bey, the direc- 
tor of the museum, is a man of great 
culture and intelligence and is willing to 
assist scholars. 

Constantinople offers, also, opportunity 
for original research in history, in much 
that remains of Byzantine architecture, 
and in the disputed historical relations of 
different parts of the city. There is no 
better place in the world for certain lines 
of practical work in philology, ‘and the 
naturalist also finds an opening for future 
fame in investigating the material] in the 
region of the Bosporus that has never 
been properly classified. Distinguished 
men from different lands sometimes visit 
the American College, also, and favor the 
students with one or two lectures. 

In one respect daily life in the Ameri- 
can College in the Orient differs in no de- 
gree from that in colleges in America, 
and that is in the spirit of loyalty which 
the students constantly express towards 
their alma mater. 
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Beauty in House Furnishing 


BY MARY WARE 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES, PROPORTION, 
LIGHTING, ETC. 


Any advice on the subject of house fur- 
nishing is apt to be unsatisfactory, both 
to the giver and to the recipient, because 
it must of necessity be a collection of 
“don'ts ’’; and even if all the ‘‘don’ts”’ are 
carefully complied with and the house 
contains not a single thing that could be 
called in bad taste, it does not follow that 
there is any real beauty there. Because 
true beauty is, after all, the result of per- 
sonality; it is the visible evidence of the 
fine thought or training of the individual; 
it is a vital part of life, not at all a matter 
of receipt orfashionormoney. Within the 
limits of ashort article it is not p3ssible to 
set forth all those truths which will make 
one’s life so perfectly proportioned that 
beauty will be its natural outcome, and 
thus the furnishing of a house a simple, 
natural and pleasant process. The alter- 
native, then, is to offer a few general 
principles wilich rational life and good 
taste hive proved to be well founded, and 
with the frank acknowledgment that 
such discussion must of necessity be su- 
perficial. 

A house, or even a room, should never 
be entirely furnished at one time, ifit can 
be avoided. It requires no effort to utter 
this little truism, but it takes moral cour- 
age to live up to it. It may be asked, 

‘What is the use of living up to it?” 
First, our houses and our rooms should 
grow along with ourselves, and if they 
are made complete to begin with there 
is no chance for growth, except by tear- 
ing down or destroying. This habit of 
clearing away the old and starting in 
again with the new is a dangerous one, 
which has been increasing of late, grcatly 
to the detriment of everything and every- 
body concerned; because, if we know 
that what we buy is but temporary, the 
temptation is to buy cheap and unenZur. 
ing things. Our household articles ana 
our houses themselves should be so good 
that they can remain in substantially the 
same condition for years. 

Second, to furnish a house all at once 
tends to lead us into the error of having 
everything painfully matched to every 
thing else; it takes the vitality and plia 
bility away, and leaves mere correctness 
or negative beauty, which is no beauty at 
all. It gives no opportunity for change 
of opinion or growth. 

Third, there is the money consideration ; 
it is extravagant for most of us to fur. 
nish all at once, for then we make what 
money we have to use cover many things, 
thus cheapening each article and so les- 
sening its beauty and: durability, instead 
of having the courage to get only those 
things which we positively need and to 
insist on having those things well made 
and beautiful. It is undoubtedly the eco- 
nomical way in the end to go without the 
many things and have the few things fine. 
The difficulty of living by this doctrine 
is as frankly admitted as the truth of the 
doctrine, but since it is a triumph and a 
pleasure to accomplish a difficult thing, 
and uninteresting, in the long run, to do 
the easy thing, it may be worth while to 
reiterate the doctrine once more. 

The matter of furnishing all at once ap- 
plies especially to those who are going 
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into new houses. But what is to be said 
for people who live in old houses? Every 
one knows what itis to live with things 
till they are no longer noticed. This hap 
pens because we either have too many 
things or because they are not beautiful. 
Real beauty demands, and in most cases 
receive?, not temporary, but constant at- 
tention, and gives lasting pleasure. Per- 
haps the easiest and most « ffective way 
to bring beauty instead of ugliness or 
commonplaceness into a house which has 
accumulated far too many things (the 
original furnishings, wedding gifts, in- 
heritances, Christmas gifts, the various 
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FIGURE 1 


purchases of successive years) is to go 
away for a few days and then come back - 
with eyes wide open, and look at the 
house as if it belonged to a stranger and 
were seen for the first time. 

It is safe to say that nine out of ten 
people would be surprised, and if an hon- 
est answer were given to the question as 
to whether most of the bric-.a-brac, many 
of the pictures, some of the furniture 
really did adequately express the best life 
of the family, or give them pleasure and 
comfort, they would be obliged to say 
“no.” Do away with those things then. 
Have the courage to destroy the obviously 
unworthy ones. Do not give them away 
to go into some one else’s parlorcr living- 
room, unless thoroughly convinced that 
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FiGURE 2 


the recipient will gain more from the pos- 
session than from the lack of them. If 
they were gifts and were valued for sen- 
timent’s sake let the sentiment be cher- 
ished but not the object, except in rare 
instances. 

If, after all the superfluous things have 
been removed, the rooms are too crowded 
still, a sort of rotation scheme might be 
adopted by which certain articles were 
put away for a while and then brought 
out again and another set retired. Noth 
ing is more restful than a feeling of space 
and quiet and dignity, but the space must 
not suggest loneliness or emptiness. It 
requires the same art to put a few things 
into a room and have the result beautiful 
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and homelike as it does to make a per- 

fectly unornamented dress a thing of 

beauty. 

It is very true that if many rooms were 
deprived of a third of their contents they 
would look merely empty and uninviting. 
This may be owing to any of three causes: 
(1) the bad proportions of the walls, doors 
and windows; (2) the lighting; or (3) the 
color and the textare of the walls, floors 
and ceiling. 

Most rooms are too high-studded to 
have restful proportions. From 7} to 9} 
feet include the measurements best suited 
to the height of the ordinary room. A 
lofty hall or drawing-room may Often be 
a very beautiful thing, but it requires a 
beamed or paneled or ornamented ceil- 
ing, and should be lighted by some other 
means than two windows at one end, as 
is the case in most city houses. The long 
horizontal lines made by wainscots, win- 
dow seats or bookshelves are restful, and 
help remove the awkwardness of a high- 
studded room. 

The shape, size and placing of windows 
is so largely a matter of instinct that it 
is difficult to give any rules. However, 
the accompanying diagrams may prove 
suggestive. Windows are often ugly when 
built so large that the tops are useless 
and must always be shrouded in curtains. 
We need, in most rooms, broad patches 
instead of tall slits of light. Note the 
difference in the lighting of the ends of 
two rooms of the same width (figures 1 
and 2). In figure 1 we have suggested 
a barren, rigid, uncomfortable room, so 
high that the upper part of the windows 
must be screened in some way, and the 
pictures will be ill at ease on the walls— 
the kind of room which furniture fills but 
does not beautify. In figure 2 we have 
suggested a cozy, homelike, dignified room, 
which will need comparatively little fur- 
niture. There is practically the same 
amount of glass in both rooms. 

As to the use of small panes of glass 
instead of large sheets of plate glass, 
there is much to be said on both sides and 
itis a much discussed question. Briefly, 
the arzumentsare these: plate glass is eas- 
ily cleaned, while small panes or leaded 
windows are not; plate glass gives an unin- 
terrupted view, while small panes some- 
what screen the view; plate glass gives the 
effect of great holes in the wall, while 
small sashes carry the idea of wall-con- 
struction over the window space, thus 
making the house a more harmonious 
whole both from within and without. 

It is true that plate glass gives an unob- 
structed view of whatis outside, but an 
unobstructed view is rarely necessary and 
rarely beautiful; a view that is broken 
in the foreground is always finer than one 
which consists only of distance. Water 
and sky are more beautiful seen through 
tree trunks or an arcade than without. 
The small sashes of a window render us 
just this service of enhancing the beauty 
of the scene beyond by furnishing a fore- 
ground. If the scene beyond be uninter- 
esting, as in the city it often is, the eye 
need go no farther than the window itself 
for pleasure, while a plate glass window 
has no beauty of its own; it is a purely 
utilitarian thing. Every one acknowl- 
edges the ugliness of a glass store front; 
it is a necessity for the modern store, but 
we do nt need a like treatment for our 
houses 9 
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Grace Before Meals 


LITTLE CHILDREN SAYING GRACE 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s couplet, 

And little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place, 
has always seemed to me like prophecy and 
rebuke for what may be and is not. That the 
blessing is so seldom heard from childish lips 
is perhaps due to the fact that Americans 
have an over-prejudice against form. Yet in 
everything the child copies his elders, and 
formal utterances will not make him less sin- 
cere in his petitions than are they in theirs. 

In an English family I have seen the little 
daughters take turns in saying grace. A sim- 
ple form, the expressiveness of which grows 
with one’s growth and therefore never be- 
comes childish, is the best to adopt, such as, 
‘For what we are about to receive make us 
truly thankful,” or one which in our family 
began with a child of two, and after thirteen 
years is still a favorite, ‘‘We thank thee for 
this food and fer all thy good gifts, for Jesus’ 
sake,’’ 

Swiss children with clasped hands rever- 
ently pray, 

Que Dieu nous bénisse 

Et nous nourisse 

A sa gloire 

Et sun saint service. 
May God bless us and nourish us for his glory 
and his holy service. 

German children stand about the table be. 
fore meat and repeat, ‘‘ Gesegnete Mahizeit”’ 
—blessed be your meal—or Luther’s beautiful 
form, which makes of an ordinary meal a sac- 
rament: 

Komm, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast, 
Und segne was du bescheeret hast. 
Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, 

And make what thou hast given blest 

For the morning grace thereis nothing more 
spontaneous or suitable than the one verse: 

Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 

Unless the words are simple, children get 
very jumbled ideas. Of this witness the case 
of .a little girl who lifted her head after grace 
and asked, ‘‘ Papa, what is foroutry boutry ?” 

Her father had used the formula, ‘“‘ For what 
we are abont to receive.”’ 

A friend told me receatly that her little 
nephew, dining with her one day, remarked 
afterwards: ‘* That wasn’t at all a nice bless- 
ing that Uncle Louis asked. There wasn’t 
any Jrishman in it.” 

It seems that the boy had been accustomed 
to hear his grandfather return thanks for 
nourishment. 

The habit of saying thank you helps make 
grateful hearts, and cannot too early be en- 
tered upon, for, surely, 

It is very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink, 


And little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place. 


Eve@eniz L. BeckwituH. 


THE BROTHERS’ GRACE 


Just after reading your request for forms 
of grace in common use I came across, in a 
recent reprint of Abraham Hayward’s Art of 
Dining, this beautiful one known as The 
Brothers’ Grace. It was new to me. If not 
in common use, however, it ought to be. 
Brother and Lord, among thy weary sitting, 

Lord of our toil, partaker of our rest, 

Lord of our feast, to thee, as is most fitting, 
Praises and love we bring, our whole soul’s best. 
Jesus, be thou our guest. 

F. 


BOYS WHO ASK THE BLESSING 
At your request I write of the custom in 
our home in the matter of grace at meals. I 
shall be interested to see what others may 
say, as I believe in the custom and yet know 
that it is being given up in many homes. 
In our home we call it “asking the bless- 


ing,” and have accustomed our children to 
respond when requested to do so by either 
parent. The form used by the small child is 
simply this, “Dear Lord, please bless this 
food and help us all to be good for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen.’’ 

The two boys in our family are always 
ready to ask the blessing, never thinking of 
refusing even when there is company at the 
table. It is our thought that, having been 
accustomed to this from their earliest remem- 
brance, they will never find it a burden or 
embarrassment, even when called upon unex- 
pectedly. 8. H. R. 

A PATHER’S SUGGESTIONS 

In response to our request to our readers to 
tell the custom of saying grace in their homes 
or to write down some of the forms most fre. 
quently used at their own table, a father 
sends in the following forms which, he says, 
“follow certain general principles in my own 
practices, although I do not always use the ¢x- 
act words: ”’ 

(Specially suitable for the morning meal.) 

We thank thee, O Father, for this 
new day which thou art giving us, 
and for all it is sage Fog to remind wus 
of thy love. May this food strengthen 
us for all duties, and may oér lives 
this day be for thy glory and hono-. 


We thank thee, O Lord, that thou 
hast guarded us by night, and dost 
feed and strengthen us for the tasks 
of anew day. May we live for thee 
and follow thy footsteps. 


For this food and the power to enjoy 
it we give thee our thanks, O thou 
Giver of all good and perfect gifts, and 
seek thy blessing upon all we think 
and say and do this day. 


We thank thee, O Father, for the 
light of day, and the light in our 
hearts because thou art with us. Care 
for us in toil as thou hast cared for 
us during sleep, and bless this food to 
our use, and our lives in thy service. 


Make us strong for this day’s tasks 
by thy blessing upon this food, and by 
supplying our souls with the Bread 
which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world. 


(Remembering absent ones, or any who may be in 
sickness.) 


We thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast again supplied our returning 
wants; remember any whom we love 
who are distant or in sickness, and 
supply their needs. 

: (Fer general use.) 

We thank thee for health and work, 
O Lord our God, and for this food 
which sustains us in the midst of toil. 
Remember with mercy all who hunger 
and are not fed, and tenderly lift up 
all who fall beneath life’s burdens. 


We thank thee that thou hast not 
forgotten us in our hunger and our 
weariness, Oout Father. May this food 
refresh and strengthen us, and all our 
powers be fully given to thy service. 

(For the evening meal.) 

For thy guidance through this day 
we praise thee, and in gladness we 
seek once more thy blessing upon this 
food, and thy pardon for all that we 
have done amiss. 


The day is far spent, O Master, be 
thou our guest at this meal, and bless 
us and this food, for thy name’s sake, 





92 
Closet and Altar 


O Lord, in the morning shalt thow hear 
my voice ; in the morning will I order my 
praye> unto thee, and will keep watch. 


I feel it is far better to begin with God 
—to see his face first—to get my soul near 
him before itis near another. ‘“‘WhenI 
awake, I am still with thee.”—Robert 
Murray McCheyne. 


Consecrate the morning’s strength and 
God will keep you in the evening’s weari- 
ness. 


In an important sense salvation is 
neither a past thing nor a future thing, 
but strictly a present thing. If Christ is 
my Saviour then he is saving me today. 
If he is my Shepherd then he is leading 
me today. If he is my Lord then he is 
ruling me today.—George Bowen. 


I love poverty because Jesus Christ 
loved it. I love wealth because it gives 
me the means of assisting the wretched. 
I keep faith with all men. Ido not ren- 
der evil to those who do it to me; but I 
desire a state for them like to my own, in 
which I receive neither evil nor good 
from the hand of man. I endeavor to be 
just, truthful, sincere and faithful to all 
men; and I havea tenderness of heart for 
those to whom God has united me more 
closely; and whether I am alone or in the 
sight of men, in all my actions I have in 
sight God, who must judge them and to 
whom I have consecrated them all.— 
Blaise Pascal. 


Now that the sun is gleaming bright, 
Implore we, bending low, 

That He, the uncreated Light, 
May guide us as we go. 

No sinful word, nor deed of wrong, 
Nor thoughts that idly rove; 

But simple truth be on our tongue, 
And in our hearts be love. 


And while the hours in order flow, 
O Christ, securely fence 
Our gates, beleaguered by the foe, 
The gate of every sense. 
And grant that to thine honor, Lord, 
Oar daily toil may tend ; 
That we begin it at thy word, 
And in thy favor end. 
— Paris Breviary. 


The vision of Jesus is just before you, 
if you will only open your eyes to behold 
it. You may see it today if you will re- 
tire into the depths of your own soul and 
let your true personality meet his. The 
‘vision will be a more beautiful one than 
you ever saw before. It will have the 
great revelation of life for you. It will 
have in itself the life-power and the life- 
impulse.— Timothy Dwight. 


Deliver me from the evil man—from 
myself.— Augustine. 


© Lord Jesus Christ, who art the true 
Ligbt tbat ligbtenetb every man tbat 
cometb into the world, sbine, we prap 
thee, in our bearts tbat, the darkness of 
evil and of error being driven away, we 
may tbis day and all our life bence see 
clearly the way of tby commandments 
and bumblyp and gladly walk therein to 
tbe avoidance of what is evil and to the 
performance®of sucb good and useful 
works as thou wilt bave us do. Grant 
this for thy divine mercy’s sake. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


5. ANAGRAM 
This citizen had gained renown 
As quite the meanest man in town; 
Though just within the legal pale, 
And just without the county jail. 
Malicious mischief, evil speech, 
Lying, and cheating, he could teach 
To any one who wished to learn. 
No mild reproof nor warning stern 
Could move him: he would still repeat 
Defiantly, “ O, that’s COMPLETE!” 
AH, UNTRUE MAN, who would abuse 
The race, his own faults to excuse; 
Yet here, at least, was no deceit: 
To make excuses is COMPLETE. 

M. C. 8. 


6. CHARADE 


Here is a word which TWO would say was 
especially applicable to whole wheat bread. 
It is so WHOLE, they say. With some for 
TWO and whole for ONE, not the ONE of the 
world prefers it to the ordinary bread. 

J. H. 6. 


7. FLOWERS 
I. 
To cut things short, not to mince matters, 
I will merely say, “A bird in tatters.” 
II. 


Two Christian names of women fair 

Reveal a flower both sweet and rare. 
III. 

A vehicle as FIRST you will see; 


Thea, a people distinct from others that be. 
R. E. A. Dina. 


8. A BICYCLE TANGLE 


In a bicycle run the other day my rate for 
the first half of the trip was seven miles an 
hour, for the second half of the distance ten 
and a half miles an hour. R2turning next 
day, I made the whole journey at the rate of 
seventeen and a half miles every two hours— 
the average of seven and ten and a half per 
hour. And yet, according to my watch, there 
was a difference of half an hour in the time 
going and returning. 

What is the explanation, and how many 
miles did I ride each day? F. L. 8 


9. RIDDLE 


I saw you standing in a crowd, 
A thousand on each hand; 
This wedded host, to silence vowed, 
Gave not a cheer, spoke not aloud, 
For “‘ Hush” was the command. 
E. E. ©. 


ANSWERS 
. Nil(l)-or. (Reversed, Roll-in.) 
. Official formality. 
. Tap. . 
. Seventy-two. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


The Botanical Christmas Tree found interesting 
students from Maine to California, and the ocdjects 
it held were sought out by our young people of all 
ages. An unusual proportion of the lists were sub- 
stantially complete and correct. While the tangle 
editor wishes he could reward the work of all who 
have done so well, he finds it necessary to decide 
somewhat arbitrarily in favor of the neatest list 
and believes that he may fairly select as prize win- 
ner Emi'y R. Burt, Ivorytown, Ct. Miss Burt, 
whose work was very prettily and accurately done 
without help from any other person, is only twelve 
years old. 

The answers to 101 from about forty others were 
complete; 102 had these solvers: D. 8. C., Middle- 
town Springs, Vt.; Selma Carlson, Storrs, Ct.; 
Susan B. Shore, Woodbury, Ct.; 8. I. Hall, Win- 
chendon, Mass. ; Mabel F. Ames, Rochester, N. H.; 
R. A., Exeter. N. H.; Mrs. Lucius R. Hazen, Mid- 
dletown, Ct.; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt. 

The youngest solver reporting was Elizabeth G. 
Davis, Guilford, Ct., aged nine; the oldest, L. H. 
Miles, Ashfield, Mass., a lady ofeighty. “A butter- 
fly” was given by one reader as the answer to 102. 


18 January 19g 


A little four-year-old daughter of a popular 
clergyman of New Hampshire, when ailin; 
ohe night, was being early put to bed. She 
said to her mother, “ Mamma, I want to seo my 
papa.” Her mother replied, “ Noy my dear, 
your papa must not be disturbed.” Pretty 
soon she said again, “‘I want to see my papa,” 
The mother replied as before, ‘‘ No, your pap; 
must not be disturbed.” It was not long be 
fore she uttered this clincher of a child’s lode, 
** Mamma, I am a sick woman, and I want ty 
see my minister.”’ 
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The Conversation ‘Corner 


deal warmer?) than it would be for Cali- 
fornia children to bathe in the Atlantic. 


HAPPY New Year from a Corner- 
reader in Chicago incloses a Rocky 
Mountain picture, although taken 

in summer, as described in his letter: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I had planned to 
take this summer’s vacation at the Wheel- 
men’s Convention in Boston, and find you, 
but we cannot always foresee the future. An 
opportunity came to go to Colorado. A por- 
tion of the time we passed at Estes Park, a 
beautiful place for scenery and far removed 
from the railroad. It is about fifty miles from 
Denver, ard reached by twenty-four miles’ 
stegeride from Lyons—pretty much all up 
hil), with some grand views. The whole.sec- 
tion known as Estes Park is owned by Lord 
Dunraven of English yacht fame, and is leased 
by U.S. people. 

Among the families at our hotel was one 
from Indiana, the youngest member of which 
had become quite ill and had been brought 


there to benefit his health. I am happy to say - 


that that end was accomplished. On the last 
day of my visit the boy was sitting in a little 
chair, strapped to the back of a “‘ Rocky Moun- 
tain canary,” the mother accompanying him. 
Behind the burro was a 
pile of elk horng, as often 
seen in that country. It 
made a picture that I re- 
solved to get, if possible, 
and send it for your Cor- 
ner. The mountain in 
the distance is Prospect 
Mountain, just beyond 
which is the Snowy 
Range. 

Chicago, Il. Ww. H. G. 

One almost envies 
that sick boy his ride 
on the “canary” in 
that grand region of 
grand mountains and 
bracing air. Oneletter 
speaks of him as Wal- 
lace, and another as 
Maurice. I think I 
will surprise him by 
sending this picture to 
himin “Indiana,” and 
perhaps he will tell us 
what his name really 
is! 

Now that we are on 
the Rockies we might 
as well take in California, for a recent 
mail brought me four letters, all at once, 
from that State. 

Dear Mr. Martin: You must excuse me 
for not writing before, but I have to go to 
school, and go to S. S., and learn my verse for 
Christmas, and get Christmas presents. I do 
not see how you knew all about us. I would 
like to be a Cornerer very much. There is a 
large noisy ereek goes by a little way near us, 
about three blocks in cities. They are build- 
ing a big raiJroad bridge down over the creek 
without stopping the trains. Did you ever see 
or hear of it before? 

Niles, Cal. Mary H. 

No, never! How is it done? Is it an 
old bridge rebuilt ? 

Dear Mr, Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. My father was born in Vermont. 
My mother was born in Andover, Mass. 
We are going down all of us to Oakland for 
Christmas. We go to Pacific Grove most 
every summer by the ocean. It has large pine 
woods near it and big nice beaches, and you 
can go bathing in the ocean. My baby sister 
likes paper and was just eating the blotter. 
Mary is writing this for me. 

Niles, Cal. HELEN H. 

If Lucy must eat blotters, do give her 
one that has no blots on it. I do not 
think ink is good for her. How strange 
it must be to bathe in the Pacific Ocean, 
although perhaps no stranger (and a good 


~ 
me 





Dear Mr. Martin: Many thanks for the 
certificate. My kitty is a little one I picked 
up by the roadside where some one had left it 
to starve. I took her home and gave her some 
milk, she was so hungry. She has grown to 
be a very pretty cat. She follows me every- 
where. She even wants to go to school [like 
Mary’s little lamb!). I visited England two 
years ago with my mother. I went to Oxford. 
I saw Mansfield College. They have very fat 
sheep in England. I like our minister, Mr. 
Lathe, very much. If you ever visit the Pa- 
cific coast, I will be pleased to have you call 
at my house. I will show you where the Ray- 
mond Hotel used to stand. 

Pasadena, Cal. THomAs G. 


We will all call when we make our Cor- 
ner excursion to California! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Isend you by this mail 
a box with two dollars in it to pay my mem- 
bership fee to the Corner. They were minted 
on thé beach here: when, I do not know, for 
the date is worn off, if it was ever stamped upon 





them. If you can decipher the hieroglyphics 
on the “reverse” side, you may be able 
to tell when they were struck off. But they 
are certainly “coin of the realm ’”’—realm of 
the sea. 

I have also forwarded to you a palm-leaf 
with an oriole’s nest on it, sewed very safely 
to it on the under side in such a manner a3 to 
shield it perfectly from all danger from rain 
or beasts of prey. The orioles which made 
this nest are somewhat different from those in 
New England and their taste in building a 


-residence essentially so. 


Carpenteria, Cal. T. W. W. 

These two interesting consignments 
both arrived safely. The dollars are 
credited to the writer and placed in the 
Cabinet. I have noticed one peculiarity 
of these dollars, as found on both the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts, that their 
owners are less careful in keeping or us- 
ing them than with ordinary American 
dollars. I heard of two Corner boys who 
left several hundred dollars on the piazza 
of their summer-house near Old Orchard 
when they came away last fall! The 
delicate tracery visible on these “coins” 
is like five small leaves, and somewhat 
resembles the five perforated lines in the 
inside of the sea-urchip, as that is allied 
to the five rays of the star-fish. They 
must all belong to the same family, for 


they have similar names. The sea-urchin 
is Hchinus; the star-fish is Hchinaster ; 
our specimen is Hchinarachnius. But I 
think that the boys who collect them on 
Old Orchard Beach or along the Santa 
Barbara shore do not call them by that 
hard Latin name, but sand-dollars, or, 
sometimes, “‘cake-urchins,” because re- 
sembling small cookies. 


In the great bunch of palm. leaf, some 
three or four feet long, was concealed 
most skillfully the oriole’s nest—how the 
builder and tenant is ever able to get into 
it or out of it I do not understand. Our 
correspondent is surely right in saying 
that New England orioles do not locate 
their nests in that way, for our trees are 
different—the fine old trees on the historic 
Ward homestead at Shrewsbury, with 
which T. W. W. was familiar in his boy- 
hood, are not palm-trees! 

This about birds reminds me of a note 
from a lady in Central 
New York: 


. . . Wonder if the Cor- 
nerers would be inter- 
ested in my sparrow, 
which comes to our win- 
dow, close by the study 
table, every afternoon 
about half-past four, and 
after eating his supper 
goes to sleep for the 
night. I had no idea 
birds were so regular in 
their habits. x4. J. H. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


And that reminds 
me of the “Band of. 
Mercy” calendar just 
received from Migs Ol- 
ney, Friendship St., 
Providence, R. I., with 
pictures and verses 
about being kind to 
birds and cats—like 
that. of Thomas G.— 
and all animals. (Miss 
O. writes me that she 
will send one of these 
to any member of our Corner for five cents! 

And that reminds me of a beautiful pic- 
ture I saw at the Tissot collection in Bos- 
ton yesterday—the boy Jesus riding slowly 
along -on the return from Ezypt, and all 
the birds flying to the branches near him, 
as though they knew that he would be kind 
to them! If any of you go to this wonder- 
ful exhibition—it is to continue through 
Friday, Jan. 19—be sure and notice that 
picture, No. 37, and also the next, No.: 38, 
“Jesus and his mother at the fountain,” 
where he is carrying a jar of water for his 
mother. Other beautiful pictures are 
those which represent Jesus asking the 
little children to come to him (No. 188), 
holding the little boy by his side (No. 150), 
and teaching the people on the seashore 
(Nos. 85 and 90), with one or two boys in 
the crowd. I saw afew boys at the ex- 
hibition (including, I am sure, the very 
two whom Mr. Chesterfield mentioned 
in last week’s Congregationalist), but I 
wished many more had been there to see 
how beautiful Jesus looked as he went 
about doing good, and how happy all were 
who followed him and had his blessing. 
Will it not be the same now? 
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The Messiah“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The might of a nation depends on its hope. 
‘Tf its people expect no future greater than the 
present, it must decay. The stronger and 
more definite their hope, the greater their 
power. The United States forecasts for itself 
the mission to establish freedom, righteous- 
ness, intelligence among the nations. Its con- 
sciousness of its mission makes # strong. The 
hope of the Jews was lifted into prophecy re- 
vealed from God. That alone saved them 
from despair. On that they lived through 
many generations, dependent, oppressed, but 
always in hope. Their expectation grew more 
definite as the nation grew older. David was 
the ideal hero of their history. The son of 
David, sitting on his throne forever, was their 
ideal for the fature. He was to be Conqueror 
of their enemies, their Saviourand Ruler. The 
song of Zacharias [Luke 1: 68-79] sums up the 
Old Testament hopes of the Messiah. This 
ideal was the longing of the spiritual Israelite. 

What evidence is given in the New Testa- 
ment that Jesus regarded himself as the Mes- 
siah before his baptism? None in the way he 
was treated by his relatives and neighbors, 
and none in any recorded word or act of his; 
for his saying in the temple at twelve years of 
age cannot be asserted to mean that he had a 
unique mission. We cannot positively affirm 
that Jesus did not know that he was the Mes- 
siah till his baptism. But we know that he 
grew in knowledge of the ordinary meanings 
of life as other children did. I believe that 
the knowledge of his mission came to him 
about the time when he declared himself to be 
the Messiah. His experience at that time will 
help us to understand what his mission means 
to us and to the world. The record shows us: 

I. The Messiah inaugurated Three things 
stand most prominent in that scene at the 
Jordan. 

1. The public avowal by Jesus of the neces- 
sity of national righteousness. The young 
carpenter of Nezareth had seen that what 
crushed the nation which God loved was the 

oad of selfish greed piled om it. Roman rul- 
ers, Jewish priests, rabbis, tax collectors all 
locked on the people as instruments to in- 
crease their possessions and further their am- 
bition. The whole nation was seeking to get 
something for nothing and eating out its own 
heart. Jesus felt this in his home among the 
hills, and his feeling drewhim to John. John 
preached it [Luke 3: 7-14], and stirred re- 
sponse in the depths of his soul. He loathed 
the selfishness which cursed the people, yet 
he was one with them, and so far responsible 
for it. With them he offered himself for bap- 
tism that he might witness to the necessity of 
righteousness for deliverance of the nation. 

2. The gift of the Holy Spirit. This was 
the supreme event in making Jesus the Mes- 
siah, the Saviour of the world. He went 
forth from that hour at the Jordan a new man. 
Begotten through the Holy Spirit, with a sin- 
less childhood and youth behind him, he was 
in that experience by the Jordan ordained and 
equipped for his mission. ‘‘It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth,” he said. In all his work he 
was entirely dependent on the Holy Spirit, 
which from that time was given to him with- 
out measure. 

3. The assurance from God of his Messiah- 
ship. Who heard that announcement from 
the skies, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son; in 
thee I am well pleased?” Jesus heard it and 
John. The revelation was attested by its 
results. John testified of it; Jesus acted on 
it. By the gift and abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit, the certification to his soul from 
Gcd his Father and his own public avowal in 
baptism Jesus of Nazareth became the Mes- 
siah. On these credentials and on his words 
and works he presents himself te us as our 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 28. Matt. 
8: 13-4: 11; Mark 1: 9-13; Luke 3: 21-4: 13, 
International Lesson, The Baptism and Tempta- 
tion of Jesus. 





Saviour and Lord, and calls each of us to be 
his disciple. 

II. The Messiah tested. The idea of Jesus 
given in the gospels forbids us to think of 
him as in any way wicked or selfish. He 
was “‘temptcd in all points like as we are,” 
but never as an evi) soul is tempted. He was 
sure to live for the good of others. But 
would he have the insight and wisdom to 
seek the highest instead of the lesser good for 
men which alone would make him the Mes- 
siah? That was to be decided at the outset 
of his mission. His new knowledge of what 
he was called to do would naturally impel 
him to be apart from men that he might face 
his duty and plan for it. It was this impulse 
roused in him by the Holy Spirit which drove 
him into the untenanted hills. The test was 
threefold : 

1. Through hunger. ‘Food is the first 
necessity,’’ says the short-sighted reformer. 
** Bread and circuses ’’—food and amusement 
— was once the cry of a mob against the rul 
ers. In the mental excitement of contemplat- 
ing his new work Jesus could endure fasting 
without thinking of it. But in the reaction 
the intensity of hunger made him feel how 
imperative was the necessity of the common 
people that their physical wants should be 
met. Should he make that the purpose of his 
Messiahship? Should he use his power to 
make the stones of the desert into bread? 
He drew the wisdom by which he gained the 
true idea of his mission from words the Holy 
Spirit had long before inspired: ‘‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
It was as though he had said, “‘ Let me be 
hungry, let men be hungry, but let us live for 
God, not for bread alone.” 

2. Through trust. ‘I am in God's hands,” 
says the devout reformer. ‘' Whatever I do 
will accomplish his will if I avow myself his 
servant.” Would Jesus gain the confidence 
of men by daring deeds as a Spirit filled 
leader? But what would the deeds accom 
plish? The newly called Messiah found in 
the Scriptures the wisdom revealed that he 
who puts himself in God’s hands must do 
God’s will, not assume to make that will an 
instrument to please himself. ‘Thou shalt 


.not tempt the Lord thy God.” Jesus might 


have been a wonder worker and a faith healer, 
but he would not then have been the Messiah. 

3. Throughambition. ‘‘ Power is essential,’’ 
says the determined reformer. Men per- 
suade themselves that for good ends they 
must by any means necessary get money, 
Office, control of men. What can a man with 
a mission do without power? Would Jesus 
bow down to the evil spirit that he might pos- 
sess the power which the evil spirit could give 
him? That spirit controlled money, office, 
influence in the highest courts of the nation. 
Bat Jesus had learned through the Scriptures 
that one under obligations to the evil spirit 
that ruled the world could never be the world’s 
Messiah. ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and him only shalt thou serve.” After- 
wards he put his experience in the desert into 
his own words for our guidance—“ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.”’ 

III. The Messiah triumphant. Each temp- 
tation conquered flashed new light on his path. 
The way eveu to the cross became clear as he 
determined the means for accomplishing his 
mission by its purpose. Even in anticipation, 
“for the joy that was set before him he en- 
dured the cross.” After such a victory an- 
gelic ministries must have sustained him. 
For a time, at least, his elation put temptation 
beneath his thought. 

The conflict of the Messiah is ours also- 
We shall not have his view of life and death 
and deliverance for the world unless we have 
followed in his footsteps in the wilderness and 
come forth from it ministered to by angels. 
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Prevents 
Colic 


Colic in infants is generally the 
result of improper food; with 
proper food the baby does not 
have colic. Mellin’s Food pre- 
vents colic because it furnishes proper 
food and does not produce indiges- 
tion. Mellin’s Food with fresh cow’s 
milk is like mother’s milk and is a 
good substitute therefor. 


Mellin’s Food 


When our little boy was about 
5 months old, he became very ill 
and could retain no food whatever. 
We tried a number of prepared 
foods as well as a diet of sterilized 
milk, but his stomach rejected all 
and he became a miserable looking 
child, just bones covered with a 
parchment-like skin. He was lit- 
erally starving to death. He suf- 
fered cruelly from colic and we had 
quite resigned ourselves to losing 
him, feeling it almost a happy 
relief to the poor little fellow. The 
use of Mellin’s Food by a neigh- 
bor’s recommendation worked 
miracles. He retained it and as 
we followed the directions of your 
pamphlet religiously we were more 
delighted each day. Since that 
time he has not had a day’s 
serious illness. Mrs. Albert 
Shields, Chester Hill, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 


Send usa postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
























Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food meets 
these requirements. You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
A CRITICAL STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE 


It is noteworthy that one of the most suc- 
cessful studies of Shakespeare’s life and 
work comes from an author who appears to 
be Danish, George Brandes. 1t.seems almost, 
if not actually, rash to attempt to do again a 
work which has been so well done by so many 
others as that of interpreting Shakespeare 
and defining his place in the history of litera- 
ture. But Dr. Brandes has abundantly jasti- 
fied his attempt. His work easily ranks with 
the foremost upon this subject. It is a val- 
nable historical study. It is based upon the 
facts and conditions of Shakespeare’s career 
and of the origin of his successive plays, and 
adheres closely to its basis of reality. It also 
is remarkably comprehensive, It is not often 
that any one mind exhibits such ability to in- 
terpret and portray all the many different 
sides of Shakespeare’s character and author. 
ship. Dr. Brandes blends, in an unusual de- 
gree, the attention to minute details of the 
penetrating critic, and the wide vision and 
grasp of large and vital principles which are 
so necessary to the comprehension of a genius, 
a poet of all time, like Shakespeare. 

He brings out with great clearness the fact 

that Shakespeare’s experiences passed through 
three distinct phases, as illustrated by his 
plays. The earliest, one of genial, jovial good 
humor and interest in the bright and merry 
side of life; the next, one of disappointment 
and depression, prompting him to gloomy and 
pessimistic views; and the third, one of re- 
turn to serenity, of recognition of the worth 
of life and of sympathy with what is best in 
human character and purpose. He is no in- 
discriminate eulogist, but he makes the essen- 
tial manhood of his subject as well as his sur- 
passing pre-eminence as a thinker and writer 
very evident. It is almost needless to say 
that Dr. Brandes laughs to scorn the modern 
notion of the Baconian authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Any one who still is doubtful 
about the subject ought to be convinced by 
his brief but conclusive handling of this topic. 
He has no excuses to offer for Shakespeare’s 
practice of adapting other people’s plays for 
his own purposes instead of originating his 
own plots. Borrowing, as he points out, was 
common enough in Shakespeare’s time, and 
muvth of the material of which he made such 
free use had been common property for a long 
time and had repeatedly been used in the 
same manner. The difference between an 
early play and the same play after Shake- 
speare had remodeled it usually is that Shake- 
speare gave it a literary immortality which 
otherwise it would have failed t» possess. 

The discussion in regard to the cause of 
Shakespeare’s depression in middle life is in- 
teresting, and Dr. Brandes concludes that un- 
requited love was at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty, that there was little sympathy between 
him and his wife, and that he became a vic- 
tim of the attractions of a maid of honor of 
the queen, who apparently worked havoc 
with the affections of several of the courtiers 
of the time. The book is the result of a con- 
scienticus sifting of all the available material, 
and it presents so clearly the conditions under 
which each play, as well as the poems and 
sonnets of Shatespeare, was composed that 
for most readers it will throw a great deal of 
new light upon the poet’s history. The man 
and his work are so skillfully portrayed to 
gether that each adds immensely to one’s 
knowledge of the other. As we said earlier, it 
is astonishing that any foreigner should have 
been able to master the spirit as well as the 
substance of the literary age in which Shake- 
speare lived, and of Shakespeare’s own pro- 
ductions, with the :u3cess which Dr. Brandes 
has attained. It is a very striking book, 





and will long occupy a prominent place in 
Shakespearean literature. 
$2.60 } 


[Macmillan Co. 
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PROF, JAMES G. DANA y 


A new biography of this distinguished 
scholar is the work of Pres. D. C. Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins... If is a simple, clear, sym- 
pathe‘ic, inspiring pieca of work. Professor 
Dana, who was for many years a distin- 
gaished member of the faculty of Yale and 
who, as a minoeralogist, geologist and z:é!o- 
gist, attained a world wide reputation, was 
one of the most modest of men and one the 
most of whose life was comparatively quiet 
and uneventful, As President Gilman well 
says, safficient notica has not been taken 
hitherto of the fact that he was an important 
member of the famous Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition which the United States sent round 
the world in 1838-42. {[n this service Profes. 
sor Dana visited many almost, if rot actu- 
ally, unknown parts of the world and added 
a great deal to the knowledge of the depart- 
ment of science in which he was specially in- 
terested, making many fresh discoveries. 

He is best known, however, as the univer- 
sity professor and as the scientific expert, 
author and editor, and none of those whose 
good fortune it was to come under his special 
care will ever forget the kindly and conscien- 
tious manner in which this master of high 
knowledge guided the stumbling feet of be- 
ginners in the pathway of science. No detail 
in any department of his work was too tri- 
fling to be done by him thoroughly. He was 
as loyal a Christian as he was enthusiastic a 
scientist, and in the days when it was too 
commonly supposed that concession of the 
advancing claims of science, however well es- 
tablished, meant the overthrow of Christian- 
ity he was one of the foremost in asserting 
that true religion has nothing to fear from 
true science, and he was outspoken in de- 
fense of principles which now are univer- 
sally conceded, but which then were deemed 
by many to be too radical, if not revolution- 
ary. He was so evidently a devout and reli- 
gious man, however, that in his case less of 
that temporary personal unpopularity fol- 
lowed than in the cases of some others. The 
book is a valuable and interesting record of 
his history, character and work, and ap- 
pended to it is a long and important collec- 
tion of his letters to Gray, Darwin, Agassiz, 
Guyot, Geikie and others. [Harper & Bros. 
$2.50.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Principal James Drummond, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, the recently founded Unita- 
rian College as Mansfield is the Congrega- 
tional, is the author of a commentary on the 
Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalo- 
nians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans and 
Philippians [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00]. It 
is one of the International Hand-books to the 
New Testament, which Dr. Orello Cone is 
editing. It isascholarly and thoughtful but 
also practical and easily intelligible e.:position 
of the different epistles, passage by passage, 
in which his Unitarian convictions naturally 
modify his utterances somewhat, but not to 
the extent which might beexpected. He cer- 
tainly is a candid as well as an accomplished 
student and interpreter, and his work will 
render good service when used in connection 
with others. 

The Trialof Jesus Christ [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $1.00] is a legal monograph 
by A. T. Innes, a lawyer. It isan interesting 
study of the trial of Jesus from the point of 
view of a lawyer, in order to ascertain whether 
the trial were conducted in the proper form, 
the charges proper and well substantiated and 
the penalty just. He reaches the conclusion 
that the trial was a double one, conducted 
with a certain regard to the form of the two 
most famous jurisprudences of the world. In 
each case the judge was unjust and the trial 
was unfair, yet in each the right issue ulti- 
mately was raised. Jesus was arraigned on 
a double charge of treason to the theoeratic 
court for a constractive speaking against God, 
and in the imperial court for a constructive 
speaking against Cesar, but the real historical 
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question was twice reached and the true claim 
of Jesus was made known. He was put to 
death because in the ecclesiastical court he 
claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah, 
and because before the Roman tribunal he 
claimed to be Christ, a King. In reaching 
these conclusions does not the author overlook 
the fact that Christ distinctly declared that 
his kingdom was not of this world? We cer- 
tainly are not satisfied by Mr. Innes’s treat- 
ment of this declaration. 

Mr. E. E. Byrum is the author of The Great 
Physician and His Power to Heal [Gospel 
Temperance Pub. Co. 50 cents]. Jt has been 
priuted before and seems to be abridged. The 
author believes that the age of miracles is HOt 
passed, in respect to which we differ from 
him entirely, and in the edition before us the 
more than fifty testimonies from persons who 
claim to have been healed of cancers, broken 
bones, consumption and insanity are lacking, 
although an advertisement of the volume de- 
clares that the book in its full form contains 
them. The reverent, sincere piety of the 
author is worthy of commendation, and we 
agree with him that the Great Physician stil 
has power to heal the body as well as the soul, 
but that divine healing of the body in any 
special manner now occurs we do not believe 
to be demonstrable. 

A third edition is out of Dr. W. H. Gill’s 
The Temple Opened [G. W. Jacobs & Oo. 
$1 25]. It is a guide to the Bible. Its more 
than five hundred pages contain a long series 
of questions and answers enlightening the 
student upon almost everything which can 


‘occur to him in connection with direct Bibli 


cal study. The book is the result of much 

labor, is well arranged and has met with 

considerable public favor.—A Bible Year 

[United Society of Christian Endeavor. 35 

cents] isa course in Bible reading arranged by 

Prof. A. R. Wells, by which the entire Bible 

can be completed in a year, and which offers 

in addition suggestions for meditation and 

further study. It is neat, compact and based . 
upon actual experience. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An outline of sociology has been translated 
from the French of G. Tarde by Prof. H. C. 
Warren and entitled Social Laws [Macmillan 
Co. $125). Prof. J. M. Baldwin furnishes: 
the introduction. The author’s larger works 
are here summarized substantially. He lays 
down three general laws, as illustrated by so- 
ciological data—those of the repetition, oppo- 
sition and adaptation of phenomena. His 
discussion is somewhat abstruse, except to 
special students, and his classification may 
not be accepted universally, but it is suggestive 
and stimulating. Upon some points his views 
are of great interest. He condemns as arti- 
ficial the differences which the “ philosophy 
of history’”’ established between successive 
peoples and holds that it is no longer allow- 
able to interpret such expressions as ‘the 
genius of a people or race,”’ “the genius of a 
language,” or “the genius of a religion,’”’ as 
some writers, even Renan and Taine, have 
understood them. For instance, the Semitic 
genius was held to be irreconcilable with 
polytheism and parliamentary government. 
and with the analytic seheme of modern lJan- 
guages, the Greek genius with monotheism, 
the Chinese and Japanese genius with Euro- 
pean institutions and conceptions generally, 
which claims he holds to be untrue. An im- 
portant principle advocated is that the ad- 
vance in every science consists in suppressing 
external likenesses and repetitions and re- 
placing them by internal. He claims that the 
development of war is, in fact, a practical ex- 
tension of the area of peace, and that the last 
stage of the evolution of war is at length dis- 
covering itself. Civilization is likely to be 
come universal. The critical period of hunian 
growth is about past, and the great harvest 
season is about to begin. These suggestions 
indicate that his book possesses decided in 
terest for all concerned in its subject, whether 
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they ultimately accept his views or reject 
them. 


The second volume of a coliection entitled 
Letters to Washington and Accompanying 
Papers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00) has 
been published under the auspices of the so- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America, and ed- 
ited by S. M. Hamilton. Although the volume 
numbers more than 400 pages and contains 
some hundreds of letters, the period covered 
is brief, being the years 1756-58 inclusive. 
The historical value of such a publication is 
cvunspicuous. But it is by no means their 
only value. They are full of information and 
suggestion about the official, and, to some ex- 
tent, the private life of the time, which are 
the more interesting because of their relations 
to Washington himself and to such important 
personages as Governor Dinwiddie, Col. John 
Stanwix, Col. William Fairfax, Sir William 
Johnson and others. One or two of the letters 
are from Washington himself, and a number 
of miscellaneous papers of collateral impor- 
tance are included. The correspondence cov- 
ers a wide variety of topics, military, civil and 
political, foreign news, descriptions of various 
business undertakings, personal matters, etc., 
and the volume takes rank with the most im- 
portant of colonial historical literature. 

Another volume relating to the Civil War is 
by Gen. J. F. Ruslin. It is called Men and 
Things I Saw in Civil War Days [Eaton & 
Mains. $2.50]. Most of the chapters deal 
with the author’s reminiscences of distin- 
guished men, among whom are Lincoln, 
Hooker, Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan, Grant 
and others. One chapter describes army ex- 
periences. Half the book is made up of cor- 
respondence, containing the letters written 
home by the author during his army life, and 
much of the interest and value of the volume 
lies in its record of impressions received and 
experiences passed through in actual service. 
All in all, although somewhat miscellaneous, 
it is very useful and interesting. It contains 
a number of portraits. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


Mr. William Archer’s portrait is the fron’ 
ispiece of The Critic, and there are likenesses 
of Mr. David Hannum, the assumed original 
of David Harum, and of the German emperor, 
the latter one of William Nicholson’s charac 
teristic drawings in black and white. The 
Lounger is as diversified and entertaining as 
ever. Lord Rosebery’s address at the unveiling 
of the statue of Uliver Cromwell in I .ondon is 
conspicuous, and there is the beginring of a 
valuable retrospect, by L. E Gates, of Eaglish 
literature in the nineteenth century. There 
is no better magazine of its class than The 
Critic. 

In The Atlantic President Hyde of owdoin 
returns to the discussion, his paper on which 
at the late International Council caused so 
much comment, of Reform in Theological Ed- 
ucation, and with some modifications reiterates 
his positions. Mr. J. J. Chapman discusses 
practical matters in a paper, Between Elections. 
Mr. J. B. Clark has an article on Disarming 
the Trusts, which seems discreet in not recom. 
mending that to0 much be undertaken at once. 
The Fature of the Chinese People, by D. Z. 
Sheffield, is a careful piece of work, and Mr. 
R. L. Hartt’s Notes of a Michigan Lumber 
Town is one of his characteristic and valuable 
contributions to knowledge of existing social 
conditions. Recent astronomical discoveries 
in the Southern Hemisphere, by T. J. J. See, 
will interest many besides specialists in as- 
tronomy. 

The Review of Reviews has a fine portrait of 
Lord Roberts for its frontispiece. A paper 
on British Reverses in South Africa is an- 
nounced, but we have sought it in vain. The 
reference must be to the ordinary comment on 
current events, and is misleading. We dis- 
cover, however, an excellent article on Sec. 
John Hay, one by ex-Minister Barrett on Our 
Interest in China, of value to business men as 
well as to diplomatists ; the text of the Hague 
International Agreement, and an explanation 
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of what the arbitration treaty is and is not, by 
Prof. J. B. Moore. Other current and impor- 
tant topics are discussed and the usual illus- 
trative and topical material of all kinds, ex- 
tracts, etc., is abundant and helpful. The 
magazine is one of the most rewarding publi- 
cations, in spite of the fact that it lacks a 
table of contents. 

Three or four articles on England, the 
Transvaal and the war, by important people, 
lead off in the North American Review. ‘The 
former prime minister of Aguinaldo’s cabinet 
makes a Filipino appeal to the American 
people. Sidney Brooks offers a contrast be- 
tween Congress and Parliament, and Prof. 
C. A. Briggs writes on The Anglican Crisis 
and Church Unity. Edwin Gosse furnishes a 
character study of Sir Redvers Buller, which 
just at present is of special interest. 

Appleton’s Pcpular Science Monthly seems 
to have ceased its personal sketches of distin- 
guished scientists, accompanied by portraits, 
but its list of contents is no less diversified 
and significant than ever. Sir Robert Ball 


leads off with a paper on the Advance of As- 


tronomy in the Nineteenth Century, a period 
which has included many remarkable discov- 
eries. Prof. C. E. Munroe has one on the Ap- 
plication of Explosives, and William Baxter, 
Jr., answers the question, What Makes the 
Trolley Car Go? Dr. Mary M. Patrick de- 
scribes Woman’s Struggle for Liberty in Ger- 
many, and Herbert Spencer writes about Pro- 
fessor Ward on Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
Another able article is R. L. Packard’s about 
Remarkable Volcanic Eruptions in the Phil- 
ippines. A valuable editoria) is that on Lib- 
eral Education and Democracy.—Faneuil 
Hall is the theme of the leading article in the 
New England Magazine. A. E. Brown writes 
entertainingly about it and there are many 
good illustrations. H. C. Shelley tells pleas- 
antly of a visit to Gilbert White’s Selborne, 
and R. S. Cushman describes Horace Greeley’s 
early New England home. The Struggle of 
France and England for the Possession of 
North America is by Caroline B. Shaw and is 
the Old South first prize essay for 1898, a fine 
piece of historical work. Mr. S. E. Bridg- 
man’s illustrated article on Northampton and 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows’s on Ellen Johnson 
and the Sherborn Prison also are notable and 
entertaining contributions. 

In McClure’s Magazine Ian Maclaren’s The 
Life of the Master is begun and is a study of 
Christ’s childhood and youth. Brilliantly col- 
ored pictures adorn it. Lieut. R. E. Peary 
describes his latest work in the Arctic, includ- 
ing a visit to Greely’s old camp. Hon. G. 8. 
Boutwell has an interesting paper on Blaine 
and Conkling and the Republican Convention 
of 1880, Mark Twain a characteristic sketch 
and poem, called My Boyhood’s Dreams, Prof. 
Simon Newcomb an excellent paper telling 
How the Planets Are Weighed, and R. S. 
Baker, Booth Tarkington, W. A. Fraser and 
others contribute interesting stories.——Ains 
lee’s Magazine has an article on The Mormon 
Richelieu, the Hon. G. Q. Cannon, by A. I. 
Street, another by Mary H. Kinkaid on The 
Women Legislators of Colorado. Allen San- 
gree hag a timely, enlightening article, Just 
What South Africa Is. Theodore Dreiser 
writes about the Trade of the Mississippi, and 
Henry D. Lloyd has a paper, also illustrated, 
describing some New Zealand scenes, while 
Arthur Henry discusses Communistic Exper- 
iments in the United States. 

In Frank Leslie’s America at the Paris Ex- 
position is considered by Hon. F. W. Peck, 
Wayside Views of Life in Persia, by R. E. 
Speer, England’s Free Hand on the Nile, by 
G. W. Steevens. The Promotion of Sergeant 
Cubbison, by S. R. Crockett, and Artistic 
American Farniture, by Florence Milner, are 
the other leading papers.—In the Interna- 
tional the accounts of Santo Domingo, by 
Lulu D. Wills, and of A Summer in Norway, 
by Thina M. Biorn, are specially interesting, 
and the other contents are of godd quality. 
-——The Coming Age gives considerable space 
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to theatrical matters and people, has halt a 
dozen entertaining and original essays, a de. 
partment of Dreams and Visions and other 
miscellaneous material. 

Twoor three educational magazines demand 
a word. In Education Dr. E. B. Andrews 
concludes his series on The Public School 
System of Chicago, Prof. W. 8. Scarborough 
writes appreciatively of Pres. B. T. Washing 
ton and his work, F. W. Lewis discusses The 
High School Course in English, Dean G. E, 
Gardner considers College Women and Matri- 
mony, with sensible suggestions, and Dr. 
Mary M. Patrick writes about Higher Educa- 
tion for Women in the Orient. Other good 
articles make up a specially valuable number, 
—The Chautauquan blends entertainment 
and instruction, as usual, and the illustra- 
tions of Prof. E. E. Sparks’s contribution on 
The Expansion of the American People are 
characteristic and entertaining.——The Kin- 
dergarten Review has a large amount of mis- 
cellaneous material and also special contribu- 
tions bearing upon its distinctive work. 

The Puritan’s particular feature.is a sym- 
posium by Ian Maclaren, Dr. Marcus Dods, 
Prof. A. R. Wallace, Mrs. Harry Drew, Silas 
K. Hockiog, W. T. Stead and others in an- 
swer to the question, What Is the New Cen- 
tury’s Greatest Need? They agree that a 
higher type of Christian character and serv- 
ice is the chief necessity. Another significant 
paper is Mr. Albert Dawson’s on Reporting 
Dr. Parker, a record of personal observation 
and experiences which is full of interest. —— 
The Treasury has its usual variety and qual- 
ity of religious and other pertinent material, 
including some sketches of the editors, de- 
scriptions of places, ete. 

The Art Amateur has its regular and inter- 
esting London letter, and its departments are 
as well filled as ever. Its practical value to 
beginners in art is always apparent, but it is 
none the less full of material of interest and 
value to those who have passed beyond the 
amateur stage. The text and illustrations 
alike are worthy of hearty commendation. — 
Cassell’s Little Folks has some brightly 
colored pictures, a3 well as many in black 
and white, and its miscellaneous contents are 
amusing and readable.—-The Home Messen. 
ger, The Young Manand The Young Woman 
are not up to the level of American produc- 
tions of the same class, but each contains 
some good material and is praiseworthy. 


NOTES 

— The British Foreign Bible Society prints 
five tons of Bibles every day. 

— The Book Buyer for January offers in 
its opening paper interesting comparisons of 
English and American works prodused dur- 
ing 1899. 

— A manuscript volume of the Minutes of 
the New York City Council for 1803 and 1804, 
stolen from the City Library sixty years ago, 
has just come to light in a collection of vol- 
umes given to the Astor Library and has been 
restored. 

— The Museum of Fine Arts is to yield to 
the westward tendency in this city. Over- 
shadowed to some extent and in possible dan- 
ger of fire because of the proximity of the 
new Westminster Chambers, it has bought an 
ample site in the Back Bay Fens, and will 
proceed to erect there a new building. 


—— The heirs of James Russell Lowell re- 
tained by his will those of his books in the Ro- 
mance languages of which Harvard University 
already possessed copies, the balance going to 
the university. Now the former have been 
parchased by subscription for the depart- 
ments of comparative literature and modern 
languages. A Lowell Memorial Library is 
to be created. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


J. H. We Boston. 
Or MAKING OnE’s a 5 BRAUTIFUL. By W. C. 
Gannett. pp.131. $1.00. 
Universalist Pub. H 
UNIVERSALISM. By J. W. Honson-D De D. pp. 321. 
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Ginn & Co. Boston. 
+g L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS 
MILL YCIDAS. Edited by T.F. Huntington. pp. 
130. 30 cents. 
F. H Revell Co. New York. 

EARS IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By 

Rev. Charles Chiniquy, D. D. BP. 498. $2.50. 
THE PRODIGAL’S PRAYER. By C. H. Scholey. 


. 30 cents. 
The fove or Gop. By J. H. Bradley. pp. 59. 
30 cents. 
. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A sneer’ OF ge or PRIVATEERS. By E.8. 
. pp. 519. $3.50. 
Waite TERROR. By Félix Gras. pp. 4387. 
$1.50. 


Forty Y 


, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
THE remorse HyMNAL. Edited by C. T. Ives 
and KR. H. Woodman. pp. 262. 60 cents. 
&Co. New York 


. P. Dutton , 5 
= PEASE NicHOoL. By Anna M. Stod- 
a le 


ELIZABETH 
dart. pp. 314 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN. By T. J. Hud- 


gon, LL. D. pp. 379. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS 


rustees of the Public Library. Boston. 
sete LIsT & NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS, 
ADDED TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE CITY 
OF BOSTON. i 
Houghton, Mifflin %0. ston, 
THE ILIAD. Books I., VL, XXII., XXIV. Trans- 
lated by W. C. Bryant. pp. 123. 165 cents. 


Crane & Co. Topeka. 

Dr. DOWIE BEFORE THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPIN- 
ion. By H. H. Gilchrist. pp. 109. 30 cents. 
Cassell @ Co. Ltd. New York. 

THe TEMPEST. By William Shakespeare. pp. 

192. 10 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
PURLISHING A Book. By Charles Welsh. pp. 465. 
50 cents. pren ‘ose 
E. B. Scofield. na; > 
THE SEER OF Patmos. By Jasper 8. Hughes, 


pp. 75. 
MAGAZINES 


December. KINSMAN. 

January. WRITER.—PHRENOLOGICAL.—DIAL.— 
Book BUYER.—NORTH AMERICAN.—WHAT TO 
Eat. -DONAHOE’S. —NATIONAL. —JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLK LORE.—AMERICAN KITCHEN. 
—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS —MU- 
SICAL MESSENGER.—SANITARIAN.—REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—MvUSsIC.—HEALTH-CULTURE.—MAG- 
AZINE OF ART.—GOOD WORDS.—CHRISTIAN SCI- 
ENCE.—QUIVER.—CASSELL’S.—SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS.—SUNDAY. 


In and Around Boston 


Week of Prayer 

. The week was fully as well observed as 
ever before. The weather proved unusually 
favorable, and special effort in some cases 
was made to secure profitable meetings. There 
is at present no uniformity in the topics for 
the week. Those prepared by the committee 
of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting were used 
by anumber of churches, while here and there 
the list of the Boston Evangelical Alliance 
was used and occasionally those of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of the World. There is a 
growing tendency for pastors to prepare their 
own topics with a view to local needs. We 
hear of a number of churches, like those in 
Salem and Woburn, where the prayer element 
was emphasiz2d to the overshadowing of the 
testimony element, and we jadge that in the 
churches which thus adhered to the original 
idea of the week the results were gratifying. 
Hyde Park had preaching services, neighbor- 
ing pastors assisting Dr. Archibald. Ap- 
parently but few churches have given up en- 
tirely the week, though in some cases only 
one or two extra meetings were held. But 
the disposition to utilize Holy Week instead 
of the first entire week in the year is not at 
all generally manifest, although that practice 
prevails at Park Street and the two leading 
churches in Chelsea. One or two churches 
that in previous years made this substitution 
have this year returned to the original cus- 
tom. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clark Bidden Parewell 

As noted last week, the founder of Chris- 
tian Endeavor will signalize the nineteenth 
year of the existence of the movement by a 
third Oriental tour. On Monday the friends 
of Dr. and Mrs. Clark appeared in large num- 
bers at the headquarters of the United Soci- 
ety to wish them a safe and successful jour- 
ney. Light refreshments were served. Af- 
ter the reception adjournment was made to 
Chipman Hall, where hearty words of God- 
speed were spoken by Rev. Messrs. A. H. 
Plumb, G. C. Lorimer, W. R. Campbell and 





James Dunlop. Dr. Clark replied in his usu- 
ally felicitous way. He and his wife left Bos- 
ton for the Pacific coast on Tuesday. 


The Bvangelical Alliance 

At the annual meeting held on Monday at 
the Bromfield Street Church the executive 
committee reported through Dr. E. H. Bying- 
ton, showing in detail the excellent beginning 
made by Chaplain Mitchell in city hospitals 
and Sanday services on BostonCommon. The 
committee récommended a continuation of 
this work, a vig»rous effort to connect all 
churches of the vicinity through membership, 
and the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary. The report was adopted and ordered 
printed for circulation. A minute was also 
adopted approving the proposed memorial edi- 
tion of the Inspiration of the Bible, by the 
late Dr. H. L. Hastings. Rev. John Galbraith 
was elected president and Rev. J. J. Dunlop 
secretary. One of the vice-presidents is Rev. 
R. W. Wallace and upon the executive com- 
mittee are Rev. Drs. E. H. Byington, C. H. 
Beale, W. H. Allbright and C. L. Morgan. 

The topic of the morning was A Weekly 
Rest Day for Working Men, and the opening 
speaker, George Durcan, second vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
and secretary of the Granite Cutters’ Union. 
He stated that the federation was opposed to 
overtime systems of every sort and particu- 
larly against Sabbath work. As recently as 
last December it reaffirmed its previous posi- 
tion and voted to co-operate with all organiza- 
tions in gaining the public ear in favor of 
relief in this direction. The hope of help 
comes not so much through legislation as edu- 
cation. Other speakers were James G. But- 
trick and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 


The Claims of Berea College 

A large and interested audience gathered 
at the Old South Church last Sunday evening 
to listen to the presentation of the work of 
Berea. President Frost set forth its three 
guiding principles as help to self-help, reli- 
gion without sectarianism and adaptation of 
the teaching to the needs of the people. Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Donald of Trinity indorsed the ap- 
peal for aid, and President Eliot of Harvard 
expressed his conviction that Berea College 
is peculiarly adapted to help the mountain peo- 
ple of the South. Dr. Gordon said that the 
Old South had that day given $8,000 to the 
American Board, and he suggested that as 
much more might wisely be given to this form 
of home missions. President Frost said that 
about $100,000 are pledged on condition that 
an equal amount be secured by March i, and 
he expressed his strong hope that the entire 
sum would be raised The trustees are mak- 
ing an effort to secure a permanent endow- 
ment of $500,000. 


Bishop Lawrence and His Clergy 

Ata recent laying of the corner stone of the 
new edifice of the Episcopal chureh in Cohas- 
set the rector called on the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church, who was present, to make 
some remarks. The invitation was accepted. 
Thereupon twenty-five clergymen of the dio- 
cese addressed Bishop Lawrence, their “ rey- 
erend father in God,” an impertinent rebuke 
for having been present and permitted what 
they call “an insult to God the Father and to 
his eternal Son, Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
The reply of Bishop Lawrence is dignified, 
courteous and perfectly clear. He says he 
did not know that the person who spoke was 
a Unitarian minister till he received the 
communication. Bat he reminds his ‘sons 
in the church” that the act of the rector 
was one of gracious courtesy, graciously re- 
sponded to, and that it no more signified the 
sympathy of the Church with Unitarian be- 
liefs and denials than the inclusion in the 
Hymnal of Nearer, My God, to Thee, written 
by. a Unitarian. Apparently the bishop’s 
chief trial in the matter is the discovery that 
he has twenty-five “‘sons’” able to demon- 
strate so conspicuously their want of ordi- 
nary common sense. 
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Dr. Abbott et Dr. BE. B. Hale’s Church 

Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached last Sun- 
day morning at the South Congregational 
Chureh (Unitarian), and more people sought 
to hear him than the building could accommo- 
date. His subject was Sin, and he made a 
forceful and impressive appeal for unselfish- 
ness and righteous living. Dr. Abbott is to 
supply the pulpit of this church during the 
present month. 





A New Professor at Hartford 


Hartford Seminary has recently inaugu- 
rated as full professor Lewis Bayles Paton, 
Ph. D., who for the past seven years has filled 
the chair of Old Testament exegesis and crit- 
icism on the Nettleton foundation and has in- 
structed in Assyrian and cognate languages, 
besides acting in the capacity of registrar. 
President Hartranft presided at the exercises, 
and the induction into office was conducted by 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford, representing the trustees. The theme of 
Professor Paton’s inaugural address was The 
Origin of the Prophetic Teaching. It was a 
full and appreciative treatment, with especial 
reference to the historical and Scriptural 
points of view. Only an inadequate idea of 
his address can be given in the fullowing para- 
graph. 

In the prophetical books we find two classes 
of phenomena—those which seem to indicate 
a supernatural origin of the prophetic teach- 
ing and those seeming to indicate a natural 
origin. The first class seem to be confirmed 
by the consciousness of the prophets them- 
selves, the falfillment of their predictions and 
the intrinsic value of their predictions. On 
the other hand, the natural origin seems best 
to account for the, individuality of the proph- 
et’s style, his argumentative form of dis- 
courses, his appeal to the reason of the na- 
tion, his dependence on the early history of 
his people, his quotation of his predecessors, 
his dependence upon the thought of the times, 
upon historical events of his uwn day, upon 
his own personal experience, the non-fulfill- 
ment of certain of his predictions and the dif- 
ference of his conception of the future from 
that of other prophets. The great problem is 
to correlate these two contradictory classes of 
facts. One theory of inspiration would em- 
phasize the supernatural origin of the teach- 
ing, minimizing the natural side, while the 
other theory would emphasize the natural and 
minimize the supernatural. But aeither the- 
ory does justice to the prophetic conscious- 
ness and neither answers all the requirements. 
We are therefore bound to conclude that the 
origin of the prophetic teaching is not to be 
found in God alone, nor in man alone, but in 
a union of divine with human activity. And 
this union is not a mere juxtaposition of these 
opposites, but an interpenetration of one by 
theother. In prophetic inspiration the divine 
and the human are not tangential but concen- 
tric circles. The divine shows itself not in 
displacing, but in transfiguring, the human. 

Professor Paton is still a young man, having 
been born in 1864 in New York city, where his 
early education was obtained, and where he 
also received his collegiate education at the 
University of New York, graduating from 
that institution with the degree of B. A. in 
1883, The next four years were spent in 
travel and study in Europe. In 1887 he en- 
tered Princeton Theological Seminary and in 
1890 was made fellow in Hebrew. The same 
year he entered the University of Berlip, pur- 
suing the study of theology and especially 
Semitic languages. In 1892 he was called to 
Hartford and has since been with that semi- 
nary. In 1895 he received the degree of M. A. 
from his alma mater. He received the degree 
of Ph. D. from the University of Marburg in 
1897, the theme of his thesis being The Orig- 
inal Form of the Holiness Code. He has con- 
tributed widely to the theological press of the 
country. Cc. E. W. 
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‘s Ee The death of Mr. Moody 

ermontané touches Vermont closely. 

Me. Seety THe personal influence of 
his near residence reached far up the 
river. Lower Vermont was always well 
represented at the summer conferences 
at Northfield. It is a beautiful drive of 
but twelve miles from Brattleboro, and 
many were accustomed to avail them- 
selves of entertainment in that village 
that they might attend the meetings near 
by. General J. J. Esty of Brattleboro 
was @ lifelong friend of Mr. Moody 
and is a prominent member of the board 
of trustees of the schools, besides be- 
ing personally interested in raisinz the 
endowment needed for these splendid 
Christian institutions. The churches in 
Brattleboro, which Mr. Moody thought 
sometimes unresponsive, have held me- 
morial services in his honor, with the 
warmest eulogy of his character as citi- 
zen and neighbor as well as with the high- 
est appreciation of his work for the world. 
It might almost be cited as an instance 
where this spiritual Samson ‘“‘slew more 
in his death than in his life.” 


Miss Lydia Hartig, first 
and foremost of the 
young women who 
have done so much in the last decade to 
redeem the waste places of Vermont, is 
about to start on an extended tour of 
investigation. The Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of the state sends her, and 
she will visit all points reached by the 
gifts of the unions as far apart as Macin- 
tosh, Ga., and Academy, 8S. D. She will 
also make a special study of religious 
conditions and needs of the Scandinavian 
population in the Northwest. So much 
for Vermont enterprise and reach. It is 
a forward movement, indeed, and cer- 
tainly of equal value with the permanent 
maintenance of an individual worker in 
a remote field. It means, not that the 
Vermont women lack confidence in the 
general reports of the society, but rather 
that they seek personal touch with those 
whom theyhelp. The mail and telegraph 
are good, but they want special telephonic 
communication also. The effect of Miss 
Hartig’s home reports, enkindling enthu- 
siasm and calling out contributions, can 
hardly be measured. Why is not the idea 
worth imitating ? 


A Green Mountain 
Missionary’s Tour 


To ascertain 

Christian Endeavor Judged whether the de- 
LUTON fects in the En. 
deavor movement, alleged by certain 
speakers at the International Council, 
were widespread or peculiar to the local- 
ities of the critics, opportunity was given 
during the last meeting of the Rut- 
land County Christian Endeavor Union 
for testimonies in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What fruit is your society bearing 
for Christ and the church?” The replies 
were reassuring. Generalservice? ‘In. 
spires the pastor’; ‘“‘cordial to stran- 
gers’; “furnishes Sunday school work- 
ers.” Sunday evening? “No second 
service possible were Christian Endeavor 
co operation withdrawn.’’ Church prayer 
meeting? ‘Young people trained to par- 


ticipate’; “we depend almost wholly 
on the visible and audible support of En- 
deavorers.” Inferior quality of mem- 
bers? “Every officer and committee 
chairman but one left in Saptember for 
school or college.” And lack of useful- 
ness was generally attributed to the neg- 
lect of pastors to make wise use of young 
people willing to work but needing pas- 
toral supervision. 


The Entering Wedge* 


BY HON. HOYT H, WHEELER 


On the broad meadow between Venter’s 
Brook and the Connecticut, now a part of the 
town of Brattleboro, close by the river bank 
once stood an irregular, but substantial, 
blockhouse known.as Fort Dummer. It was 
named in honor of Sir William Dammer, then 
lientenant-governor and acting governor of 
the province. This, strangely enough, was 
the earliest center of religious influence in 
the state. 

The building was begun Feb. 3, 1724. The 
second house south:of the depot, between the 
railroad and the:river, stands partly upon its 
site. The country for many miles north was 
then within the province: of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the fort was built by that govern- 
ment. Lieut. Timothy Dwight of Northamp- 
ton was first commander and superintended 
its building of native pine timber by carpen- 
ters from Springfield and Northfield, some of 
whom were Indians. Inside the wall were a 
number of small buildings surrounding and 
facing a parade ground and so constructed 
that the back wall of each was a part of the 
wall of the fort, while a single roof sheltered 
all. There was also an underground passage 
from the river into the fort. 

Col. John Stoddard of Northampton, ip writ- 
ing Governor Dummer about the fort, said: 
** Dwight thinks they should lead a heathenish 
life unless a chaplain be allowed, and, besides 
the advantage the English soldiers may re. 
ceive from him, it may possibly be an oppor- 
tunity to Christianize the Indians, which the 
assembly (in the former part) seemed very 
desirous of.’’ The General Court voted on 
June 3 following that “‘ Dr. Mather, Mr. Cole- 
man, Mr. Sewall, Mr. Wardsworth be desired 
to procure a person of gravity, ability and 
prudence,” to be nominated to the governor 
for his approval as chaplain. Rev. Daniel 
Dwight was nominated and approved. Be- 
‘sides doing his duty as chaplain, he was es- 
pecially enjoined to “instruct the Indian na- 
tives residing thereabouts in the true Chris- 
tian religion.”” He was allowed £100 assalary, 
more than was paid his brother Timothy, who 
had then become Captain Dwight and com- 
manded the fort, with fifty-five effective men, 
of whom forty-three were English soldiers 
and twelve Mohawk Indians. This Timothy 
Dwight afterward reached the rank of colonel 
and—perhaps an even greater distinction— 
became, through a son born at Fort Dummer, 
grandfather of the first President Dwight of 
Yale College. 

This was the first settlement in what has 
become the State of Vermont, except that the 
first settlement of Northfield in 1662 and years 
following had extended over what since has 
become the line between Massachusetts and 
Vermont, and the ministrations of Chaplain 
Dwight at this fort were undoubtedly the first 
public religious services of any sort ever held 
in this territory. There was no other settle- 
ment even within it till that in 1731 at Chim- 
ney Point. 

Ia 1730 Rey. Ebenezer Hinsdell was made 


*The initial article in a series of nine on Evolu- 
tion of the Church in Vermont. 





chaplain of the fort. He is said to have been 
an excellent man, of sound jidgment and 
good influence. Ha had been for several years 
a missionary to the Connecticut River Indians, 
In a letter written from the fort Jan. 26, 
1732-3, he stated that a good disposition was 
prevalent among the Indians, that on Sunday 
a number of them usually arsembled to hear 
him, that a child had been presented to him 
for baptism, which he had refused because 
the parents were not Christians, that he had 
endeavored to instruct the parents in Chris- 
tianity, but as yet with no success. At this 
time the fort was not manned as such, but 
was occupied as a trading port of the prov- 
ince, and called a truck-house. In 1742 Mr. 
Hinsdell built a fort of his own ab.ut two 
miles from Fort Dummer, across the (cn- 
necticut Kiver.. He came to be called Color el 
Hinsdell], and practiced medicine and surgery 
with some skill. And he continued to preach 
at both these posts, and sometimes at others 
near by, for many years and with much use- 
fulness. 

After the French and Indian war broke out 
again in 1744 the truck-house was remanned 
as a fort and in 1747 Lieut. Dudley Brad- 
street, Jr., son of Rev. Dudley Bradstreet 
of Groton, became for a few months the 
commander, and Rey. Andrew Gardner from 
Worcester, a ‘‘chyrurgeon ”’ as well as a cler- 
gyman, became chaplain. On Sunday, July 
17, 1748, after several disastrous surprises to 
parties in various directions from the fort, 
causing great alarm and discouragement, he 
preached to the garrison and those from other 
garrisons near by from the Revelation of St. 
John 3: 3, “If therefore thou shalt not 
watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and 
thou shalt not know what hour I will come — 
upon thee.”’ He was the last chaplain at the 
fort, which ceased to be such in 1759. In 1765 
Rev. Bunker Gay came to Hinsdale, which 
was named after Rev. Ebenezer Hinsdell and 
then lay on both sides of the Connecticut. He 
resided about four miles south of Fort Dum- 
mer on the opposite side of the river. The 
part of Hinsdale on the west side of the river, 
now Vernon, was a part of his parish. The 
First Church in Bennington, also the first in 
what is now Vermont, was organized in 1763 
with Rev. Jedediah Dewey as pastor. Preach- 
ing services were begun at Westminster in 
1766, by Rev. Jesse Goodell, pastor, and on 
Meeting House Hill, Brattleboro, in 1768. 
Thus it will be seen that the religious exer- 
cises by the chaplains at Fort Dummer were 
by many years the earliest of any iu the state. 


A Good Work in Waterbury 


Its progress fills the heart of every disciple 
with thanksgiving. A quiet work of prepara- 
tion was done for three weeks previous to the 
Week of Prayer. As an initial step the pa:;- 
tor, Rev. G. E, Ladd, called the young Chris- 
tians together and suggested that each begin 
to work and pray for some one friend whe 
was outof Christ. Tothis they pledged them- 
selves of their own accord. Reports during 
the following two weeks showed that the 
pledge was being kept. This reacted upon 
the pastor, who began to do more personal 
work. Also in other ways Christians were 
led to more earnest prayer and a more com- 
plete consecration. During the Week of 
Prayer services were held in connection with 
the Methodists. The spirit of unity was never 
stronger. The one desire of pastors and peo- 
ple was to see souls saved and the kingdom 
built up. The meetings increased in at- 
tendance and interest. Hardly an evening 
passed without one or more coming to Chris- 
tian decision. A number of young men have 
come out and taken a firm stand. On several 
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church bells were rung at 11 A. M. as 
prs every one who could to spend a 
few moments In prayer, just where he chanced 
to be, for continued blessing on the work. 
The end is not yet. @. E. L. 


Dedication at Bristol 

The new house of worship was dedicated 
Jan. 3, with services extending through the 
day. The building has been occupied in part 
since Christmas, 1898. Early in that year the 
church was formed, taking the place of an old 
organization started in 1805 and. disappearing 
from the rolls in 1882, The summer following 
reorganization a movement was made to build ; 
the corner stone was laid Oct. 26, and the 
chapel was made ready for occupancy. Dar- 
ing the summer and fall of 1899 the main audi- 
ence-room was finished, and dedication has 
waited only for the payment of last bills. 

The entire cost of lot, house and farnishings 
up to date has been about $4,750, and all has 
been paid or provided for. The people of the 
place, members of the church and friends, 
raised $2,321, the Building Society gave $750 
and through them the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union of Vermont an additional $300, 





’ outside churches and friends making up the 


remainder in gifts of money or furnishings. 
There is still need of bell, carpet, chandelier 
and musical instrament; but freedom from 
debt brings joy and contentment with present 
attractive possessions. The structure is mod- 
ern in design, thoroughly built, heated with 
furnace and.capable of seating, with chapel, 
about 300. 

At the morning service the sermon was 
preached by Rev. J. M. Thomas of Orange, 
N. J., a son of the pastor; the historical state- 
ment was given by G. E. Bartlett; a hymn 
written for the occasion was sung; the act of 
consecration was led by the pastor, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Benjamin Swift. Aftera 
lunch served at the noon hour in the chapel, 
addresses were made at the afternoon service 
by Rev. Messrs. R. R. Davies and Benjamin 
Swift, and a paper giving a sketch of church 
history was read by Deacon Page. In the 
evening a crowded house listened to a musical 
entertainment given by pastor’s family and 
friends. The offerings during the day 
amounted to $111. 

fhe pastor, Rey. C. N. Thomas, took the 
work in Bristol from.the beginning, coming 
direc‘ly from the neighboring parish in New 
Haven. To his enterprise, faith and sacrifice 
the success of the undertaking is due in large 
measure. With the possession of a home free 
of incumbrance, the young chureh promises 
immediate self-support. 


Cc. H. M. 


THE BRISTOL CHURCH 
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AT THE “OLD FIRST,’”’ BENNINGTON 


A few strokes of wisdom have made grate- 
fully short the interval between the dismis- 
sal of Rev. M. L. Severance and the installa- 
tion of Rev. Warren Morse. A cordial letter 
from a “beloved physician’ who knew 
whereof he wrote securei to his friend a 
sympathetic hearing, soon followed by a call, 
an acceptance and, Dec. 13, by services of 
ordination and settlement. . 

Rey. Warren Morse, born at Dover, N. H., 
was graduated from the Boston Latin School 
in 1876. For sixteen years thereafter he fol- 
lowed business, becoming an expert in his 
chosen line. But flattering prospects served 
less and less to efface the desirg for distinc- 
tive Christian work, and the year 1892 found 
him at Williams College pursuing a four 
years’ elective course in view of the ministry. 
For the whole period he served the church 
at White Oaks, coupling with this for two 
years the church at South Williamstown. 
Then followed the three years of divinity 
study at New Haven, during two of which 
he ministered to the church of Bridgewater, 
Ct. 

The paper presented to the council by the 
candidate was in part biographical, contain- 
ing episodes of experience which were affect- 
ing instances of the divine leading. These, 
with the marked impression made of sincer- 
ity and consecration, gave'tone to the after 
services, noticeably in the charge of Professor 
Bascom and the “right hand” by Rev. C. H. 
Peck. The doctrinal statement was tentative, 
rather: than dogmatic, and carried conviction 
as a tribute to reverent thinking under freely 
conceded human limitations. A single quota- 
tion will suffice te show the spirit of guarded 
progressiveness: ‘While there are great 
abiding truths coming to us from the past, 
I conceive that there is continually an en- 
largement and clearing of these truths, aided 
by a wider knowledge of God’s universe and a 
better understanding of his special revelations 
in Scripture.” ©. B. 8. 


AT SUDBURY 


This little church enters upon what prom- 
ises to be a period of renewed life and activity 
with the installation, Jan. 10, of Rev. John J. 
MacDonald as its pastor. It was the first 
service of the kind in Sudbury for more than 
fifty years. Mr. MacDonald enters upon his 
work with enthusiasm and has the good will 
of the entire community. 

He was born at Blue Moantain, Nova Scotia, 
and received his early religious training in 
the United Presbyterian Church. At the age 
of fifteen he went to Prov- 
idence, R. I., where for 
three years he was secre- 
tary of the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. 
There he joined the Chris- 
tian church and decided to 
become a minister of the 
gospel. He took a course 
of study at the Christian 
Biblical Institute in Stan- 
ford, N. Y., and was or- 
dained in 1896 at Wood- 
stock, Vt. For two years 
he was pastor of the Chris- 
tian church at Lincoln, 
Vt., where he married. 
After a brief period of 
service in the Congrega- 
tional church at Ripton he 
began last October his 
present ministry at Sud- 
bury. 

The examination by the 
installing council was ex- 
tended and thorough. Mr. 
MacDonald showed him- 
self to be a man of earnest 
spirit, clear and sound 
views of Christian truth. 
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He was heartily approved by all. The instal- 
lation sermon was by Rev. W. S. Smart, D. D., 
and the prayer by Rev. C. E. Hitchcock. 

C. H. 8. 


AT HARDWICK 

Rev. William C. Clark, a native of the 
Green Mountain State, graduated form the 
University of Vermont in 1885 and from 
Union Seminary in 1899 He was ordained 





REV. WILLIAM C, CLARK 


at South Hero, Vt., in 1891, and gave eight 
years of valuable service (1890-98) to the 
churches of South Hero and Grand Isle. He 
rested from pastoral labor during 1899, and 
was married to Miss Cora L. Ferris at South 
Hero Dec. 27 of that year. His service at 
Hardwick, an important field, began Jan. 1. 


Among the Churches 


MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS.—With January the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. L. Bailey, launches a slender monthly 
called the Pulpit Telephone. This modest four- 
page sheet cannot take the place of the church 
services—fortunately, it is too small—but is de- 
signed to provide a line over which the pastor may © 
transmit messages to every family in the parish, 
and to keep them informed of a)! that is going on 
in the church as well as “all that ought to be going 
on”; and it seems well fitted tofulfilltheseaims. It 
certainly is an advantage when printer’s ink can be 
made to cover the advertising feature of the church 
service. We are interested, too, in the quaint ac- 
knowledgment of a missionary barrel by a West- 
ern Swedish pastor, who hopes that “ when the roll 
is called beyonder ” the church will be rewarded. 


CORN WALL.—Dr. 8. L. Blake of New London, Ct,, 
furnishes a list of 38 ministers of different denom- 
inations that have gone from this town, which had 
at the last census less than 1,000 inhabitants. Mrs. 
E. O. Porter lately received from friends a gift of 
over $27 as a testimonial in appreciation of her 
faithful and valuable service as organist, also a 
smaller gift for the purchase of anthem books. 

WESTMORE.—By a gift of $400 from a friend of 
the pastor the church has been able to purchase a 
large tract of woodland adjoining the minister’s lot, 
The condition of the gift is that the whole shall be 
under expert forestry management, in the expecta- 
tion that in time it may make the church self-sup- 
porting. At present about $150 a year is realized 
from the minister’s lot. 

JAMAICA.—The pastor, Rev. N. W. Hankemeyer, 
in his efforts to reach those who do not attend 
church, has organized a literary and social club 
which meets every two weeks in the Town Hall. 
Steps have also been taken to form the young 
people into a catechumen class. 

SrTOWE.—A class in Bible history meets with the 
pastor Tuesday evenings to study the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis. A Sunday school is main- 
tained at the village of Moscow, three miles away, 
and an evening meeting is held once in two weeks 
at Stowe Hollow. 

NortTH Hype PARk, aided by the self-sacrifice 
of the pastor, Rev. H. E.’ Lochlin, is attempting 
self-support for the first time in its history. A val- 
uable fur coat was given him at the Christmas gath- 
ering. ree 

Young women from the training school in East 
Northfield, Mass., have aided »pastors during the 
holiday vacation in holding special services in West, 
minster West, Marlboro and Halifax. At Cam 
bridgeport, where there is no pastor, the worker 
has been engaged to remain until May. 
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From the Interior 


A New City 

Its name is to be Zion and its location on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, seven miles north 
of Waukegan, Ill. There is to be a central 
square, coutaining 240 acres, on which a tem- 
ple is to be erected, one of the most magnifi- 
e:nt in the world. There will be boulevards 
and streets adorned with trees and flowers. 
It is to be the home of Dr. Dowie and his fol- 
lowers. The land has already been purchased 
a‘ a cost running up into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. . Toward the building of 
the city $1,000,000, Dr. Dowie affirms, are in 
his hands. There can be no doubt that the 
membership in Dr. Dowie’s church has in- 
creased rapidly and that there are people 
enough professedly interested in its founder 
and his teachings to start a city as ambitious 
as that sketched above. The success of the 
effort to build it would not be any more sur- 
prising than the success of plans already 
realized. Probably little will be done during 
the present year, as Dr. Dowie intends to 
spend it in travel, visiting the cities of Europe 
in the interest of his church and going as far 
East as Syria and Palestine. : 
Resignation of President Pisk 

For forty years President Fisk has been con- 
nected with the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He was the first professor on the 
ground, coming hither from Beloit College, 
where he had been professor of rhetoric and 
English literature. No man ever gave him- 
self more-unreservedly to the duties of a pro- 
fessorship. His chair, that of homiletics, 
has called for great critical ability and end- 
less patience. It is not too much to say that 
the instruction has not been exceeded in value 
by that given in any seminary intheland. In 
addition to his professorial duties, President 
Fisk has looked after the general interests of 
the seminary almost from the first. He has 
collected no small share of its endowments 
and nearly all the money to meet the cost 
of the noble building which bears his name. 
While still in good health, he thinks that 
the time has come for him to give place to 
a younger man. He will be eighty in the 
spring. His resignation will go into effect at 
the close of the present year. President Fisk 
was one of the founders of the Union Park 
Church. He will be sadly missed from among 
us, although we trust some arrangement will 
be made by which he will retain at least a 
nominal connection with the seminary and 
aid the cause of the Master by his counsels. 


Death of Dr. John M. Williams 

Dr. Williams, who died, Jan. 7, at his home 
in Chicago, where he had lived since 1882, was 
born in New Ipswich, N.H., in 1817. He 
graduated from both Oberlin College and 
Seminary. His pastorates were in Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
For a brief period in its early history he was 
acting pastor of the First Church, Chicago. 
His last service for the churches was given to 
the Jefferson Church, now within the limits 
of the city. Since his retirement he has taken 
a deep interest in whatever has pertained to 
the welfare of our churches, while yet devot- 
ing his time and his strength to problems of 
theology and metaphysics. His two volumes 
on Rational Theology are worthy a place in 
any minister’s library. 
Ministers’ Meeting 

Last Monday morning’s meeting was set 
apart for special prayer for ministers and the 
pastors of our churches. It was led by Dr. 
E. M. Williams, who for the present is to be 
acting pastor of thé Leavitt Street Church. 
From the spirit of those present one can eas- 
ily judge of the influence they will exert in 
their respective parishes. Prof. W. B. Cham- 
berlain was chosen president for the coming 
six months. F . 
An Important Council 

On Dee. 7, 1899, at the request of the Asbury 
Avenue Church and the First Church of Evans- 


ton, a council met in Evanston to listen toa 
statement of grievances cherished by the body 
first named against Dr. Loba and the First 
Church. The party represented by Rev. A. 
A. Keene was given every possible opportu- 
nity to present its complaints and formulate 
its requests. Dr. Loba and the First Church 
were heard in reply. Two adjourned meet- 
ings of thé council were required before the 
findings of the committee appointed by it were 
approved. The last session was held Monday, 
Jan. 8. The case was complicated and some- 
what extraordinary. The First Church had 
provided a lot, a building and means for the 
partial support of the services of an indepen- 
dent organfzation. For considerably more 
than a year all went well. Soon after the 
resignation of the first pastor Mr. Keene came 
from Wisconsin with a reputation for ability 
and earnestness. He found the field difficult. 
He saw the need of reforms and set about 
securing them. His methods were radical 
and created much opposition. Dissatisfac- 
tion so increased that the First Church de- 
clined to continue its support. Unavailing 


. attempts having been made to secure a mu- 


tual council, an ez parte council was called 
by aggrieved members of the church, to which 
Mr. Keene was earnestly invited to become a 
party, but refused. This council advised the 
First Church, on the ground that the church 
as led by Mr. Keene was not doing the work 
for which it had been organized, to take pos- 
session of the property and resume the serv- 
ices for which it formerly had been responsi- 
ble. This was done. Rev. F. T. Lee was 
made pastor of the branch chapel. Under his 
leadership the work has prospered. Mean- 
while Mr. Keene and his sympathizers kept 
up the former organization, were incorporated 
as a church and, although neither audience 
nor church work has been encouraging, have 
still loyally persisted in maintaining their 
position as having a right to the field and to 
the support and approval of the First Church. 
A circular issued by Mr. Keene against Dr. 
Loba and the First Church complicated the 
situation. 

A special committee at considerable incon- 
venience carefully considered the claims of 
the Asbury Avenue Church to some of the 
movable property which the First Church 
had taken into its possession. Its report was 
adopted by the council without the change of 
aword. The findings were long and covered 
all the points presented in the letter missive. 
With the exception of the method in which 
possession was taken of the Asbury Avenue 
property, the First Church and its pastor were 
exonerated from all the charges brought 
against them, and their course in reviving the 
services in the chapel which they had built 
approved. Its action in changing the name of 
the chapel was also approved. [t was advised 
to pay a certain sum, named by a special com- 
mittee of the council, to the Asbury Avenue 
Church. At the same time Mr. Keene’s 
methods were disapproved, as lacking in wis- 
dom and as destructive of the object he had in 
mind. In view of the condition of things he 
was advised to resign his present charge and 
seek another field. In the event of his resig- 
nation the church was advised to take steps to 
secure a committee from the persons inter- 
ested in this field, and see what can be done to 
unite all the conflicting elements and thus se- 
cure its proper and successful cultivation. 
Sunday Closing 

Keepers of butchers’ shops and retail gro- 
cery stores have long been striving to come to 
some sort of an agreement as to Sunday clos- 
ing. They insist that there is no reason why 
their places of business should be open on 
Sunday. As long as some persisted in wait- 
ing upon their customers Sunday morning, all 
felt compelled to do the same. An appeal has 
been made to the patrons of these shops and 
stores asking them to complete their pur- 
chases Saturday and help secure a day’s rest 
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for those who greatly need it. Last Sunday 
there were fewer of these shops and stores 
open than for years. The effort has the in. 
dorsement of ministers of all denominations 
and of the best people in all departments of 
life. 


Chicago, Jan. 13. FRANKLIN, 





In and Around New York 


Brooklyn Awake 

A call, signed by several well-known Brook. 
lyn pastors, representing all the denomina. 
tions, was sent out last week to the evangel- 
ical ministers of the borough. In response 
130 pastors of Brooklyn assembled and voted 
to carry the gospel into every home in Brook. 
lyn before 1900 closes. Dr. Gregg with Dr. 
Dixon are the leaders. The plan is to cover 
the entire city with a network of evangelistic 
agencies, including meetings for all classes, 
young and old, both on Sunday and during 
the week. 


Preparing for the World’s Conference 

Last Thursday New York got a foretaste 
of the Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 
It was not a meeting to discuss details, but 
one to pray for the conference and for mi — 
sions. From ten to five o’clock the chapel of 
the Marble Collegiate Church was filled with 
those persons upon whom the burden of the 
conference details will most heavily fall. 
Many of these hours were spent in prayer. 
In the afternoon President Barrows, Dr. Pier- 
son and others gave practical suggestions 
about the program. In the evening, in spite of 
a heavy rain, the assembly room of the Pres- 
byterian Building was filled. President Low 
presided and pointed out that not only had 
Christians changed their notions of God dur- 
ing the last two or three decades and dropp<«d 
a large part of their denominationalism, but 
they had also changed their attitude toward 
missions, especially toward foreign missions. 
Nobody asks nowadays whether foreign mis- 
sions pay; everybody knows they do, and, 
more than that, Christians no longer question 
their duty toward foreign missions whether 
there are results or not. Dr. J. T. Gracey’s 
central thocght was the solidarity of mission 
effort, pointing to his andienceas proof, where 
eyery religious body in New York, save the 
Roman, had enthusiastic representatives. Dr. 
Huntington of Grace Church admitted that he 
was a political anti-expansionist, but said that 
in missions he was an expansionist of the 
mostardentkind. Dr. Barrows added, humor- 
ously, that he was among those who rejoiced 
that Admiral Dewey had anchored Asia off 
our Pacific coast, because our missionaries 
are now so much nearer home. A report was 
made on finances, showing that only $6,000 of 
the $40,000 needed has been subscribed. In 
justice it should be said, though, that last 
Thursday’s meeting was really the first to be 
held; New York has just gotten its busy mind 
upon the conference. Nobody doubts the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming. The 
meeting was eminently successful, and New 
York now has a right conception of the con- 
ference’s threefold purpose: (1) to inform the 
churches at home about what has been accom- 
plished abroad; (2) unitedly to view the field, 
whtch is the whole world; and (3) to study 
methods, to the end that results may be larger. 

Camp. 





Education 


— John D. Rockefeller has given $100,000 
to Columbia University to endow a new chair 
in the department of psychology. 

—— The New York Public Library has re- 
ceived the Berrian collection of books and 
pamphlets on Mormonism, the finest in ex- 
istence. Miss Helen Gould is the donor. 


— Oberlin College has received $60,009 
from L. H. Severance of Cleveland, O., for- 
merly treasurer of the Standard Oil Cor:- 
pany. It will be used to build a laboratory. 
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The Religious Side 


By The New View Point 


Among the departments of this paper which are 
rapidly growing in popularity is that devoted ex- 
clusively to the religious life of our readers. Evi- 
dences of this come to us from all parts of the land. 

Rev. F. 8. Hatch of Massachusetts, who, as presi- 
dent of the state C. E. Union, is making a strong 
impression by his emphasis upon the cultivation 
of spiritual faculties, writes: 

“The column called CLOSET AND ALTAR Is by 
all means the best thing in The Congregationalist. 
The devotional part of a paper, like the devotional 
fife of a man, ought to be the best. If this is good, 
and very good, there is always sure to be some- 
thing uplifting in the paper as in the indivi iuai.’’ 


It isa notable sign of these last days of the old 
century that those who have direct interest in the 

training of youth emphasize so forcibly this ele- 
ment of Christian growth. The “Quiet Hour,” as 
urged by Dr. F. E. Clark, is a soul stimulant. puch 
a department as offered in The Congregationalist 
ministers to the life of the entire family and supple- 
ments Bible study and meditation. 

It is fitting to note in this connection that a large 
amount of the best material from the department 
of which President Hatch writes has taken perma- 


* nent book form and has already had a large sale. 


It can be secured from this office at the popular 
price of $1.00. 

Meanwhile, The Closet and Altar makes each 
week its noteworthy contribution. original and se- 
lected. Regular readers secure its benefits. 

Why not inaugurate the new year with your sub- 
scription to @ paper making prominent The Reli- 
gious Side of personal and family life? 

Yours. THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P, Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in sachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS a ah MISSIONARY SoO- 
ciETY, No. 609 Con mazepetions)! Hi Vv. ua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B Palmer. ‘Treasurer. 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 





No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual membersh' pf .00 ; life fe membership, $20. .00. Con- 
tributions solicit Miss Lizzie D. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Lou mpelon Ene, 3 pos you 
BIGN Missions, Con — S oeee Bos' Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; wott Publishing and and 
Purchasing Agent. Sihice ay New Yor 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI88IONS, Koom 704 Congre- 

tions 11 House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, sane AF Indians and Chinese. Boston 


office, 615 Vougregess nal House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. canons ney be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. Hubbard. Treasurer, Fo 


Ave. and Twenty- Second ‘st., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING sootar 
—Church and Ly: fone, a. oe H. 

D. D., Secreta United 
Charities Building, New York; ge A. Hood, 
Congregational ing, Ne Boston, Field Secre ‘Beorge A. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education jon). larships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co. 
fen re vu olleges and Academies in seventeen Stai 

en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 

F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Co; 
tion al House, Boston; 151 Washington $t., Oh’ Chicago, fit 

ConG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions — oN to Ro work, Rev. 
George M, Boyn’ retary and 

A’ Duncan Ph. ee Field. Seo retary; Rev. Francis J. 
A, New England i bepactntondeh Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Cocorsere®). Its object is the estab- 
lishinent and support of elical hay Sy ae oy 
Churches and Sunday Schools in ton and its suburbs. 
Samuel 0. Darlin; . Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk be B Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNOCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and thelr families. Secretary. v. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ot.; ‘Treasurer, or how . B. Forbes, Hart- 

Form orm of @ bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Gounell of = Mee = hema 4 
Churches of the United States” we corporate 
chartered under L-3 sone of the State of Connecticut) 

{here insert the est), to be used for the purpose of 
Ministerial Relief, te provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the General A 
tion, offers its services to — desiring pastors or 
pulpit 8 a in and in other States. 

poem sire Congregational Howse,’ Boston. Rev. Charlies 

c , Si retary. 

THE Boonen SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover _—- 
Boston. open day aad even: Sailors and landsm 
welcome, Dally prayer mee ing, 10.30 A. M. Bible 
stuly3e.M. Sun eee See See Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven, ss onal society ead sypceis to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, ee Coveney. 
Room 601 Congregational H Boston. d cloth- 


ing, comfort , ete., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, S01 Hanoves 2 Birect: cot, Bequests should read: 





“I give and bequeath to Seaman’s Frien 
Soctee he sum of g—., to oho charitable 

$s and of said .” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D.D., President; George Gould, 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Lage x] 
Boston, Room 60: House, 
'e membership $20.00. Miss Mary 


i porghe go i 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, M » 
Jan. 22,10 4. M. Speaker, Prof. Egbert ©. Smyth, 
D. D., of andoves. Subject,’ The Prevalent View in me 
Early Sn of the Purpose of the th of Chris’ 

SUFFOLK SOUTH ASSOCIATION, Jan. 24, at the roe 
of Rev. A. oe Dt Dunning, 5 Kilsyth Terrace Brookline. 

WORCESTER NORTH ASSOCIATION, Gardner, Jan. 23, 
10.30, A. M. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRawon WwW. B. M, Waldo 
Church, Brockton, Jan. 24, 10 A 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER aieatin. under the 
fal os ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 

Congregational House. every Friday at ll a. M. 

ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 

city, April 21-May 1. 


Y. P. 8. OC. B. STATE MEETINGS 


Rhode Island, Providence, Feb. 21, 22 
Massachusetts, New Bedford, Oct. 16, 17 
Practical Methods 


TRAINING UP GIVERS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
-BY REV. CHARLES O. DAY 


The current discussion upon the systematiz- 
ing of benevolence, when it comes to a practi- 
cal application in our church life, will require 
something more than committees for compar- 
ing and collecting gifts. Taken alone, the 
work of these will become perfanctory, if it 
does not reach the proportions of a nuisance. 
Spontaneity, enthusiasm, the universal accept- 
ance of obligation, will not come from organ- 
ized nagging. These generous impulses and 
acts must spring from deeper motives, the re- 
sult of intelligence, of instructed thought kin- 
died by feeling, of feeling fed by knowledge 
and both fused by the glow of Christian spirit. 
Where -the heart goes the treasure flows, and 
the heart follows the light of truth, 

How shall each church carry out the under- 
taking, if it ever comes to be laid by common 
consent upon all shoulders? An answer ig 
found in the admirable method of instruction 
in benevolent work which is being carried for- 
ward by that vigorous, up to-date and apos- 
tolic church at Elyria, O., of which Rev. W. E. 
Cadmus is pastor, and whose wise initiative 
and guidance are producing a type worth imi- 
tating by all. 

An entire reorganization of Sunday school 
instruction seemed necessary for the Biblical 
training of the people. This original and 
elastic plan made room for introducing, at 
stated periods, special teaching upon the six 
lines of Congregational benevolent work. 
(The alternate lessons suggested for review 
Sundays could be utilized in this way.) The 
Elyria plan is as follows: Every second month 
a collection is taken by the charch and con- 
gregation for one (and the scheme includes all 
six) of the great societies. The Sunday school, 
a large and inclusive body, graded by age and 
attainment, is made the training school in 
preparation for this effort. On the second 
Sunday before the date of the collection leaf- 
lets are distributed through the school and 
questions put out to the pupils, in order to 
stimulate their curiosity upon the work of the 
society to be considered. On the Thursday 
following, anticipating the mission study Sun- 
day, the several teachers’ classes (for there is 
more than one teachers’ meeting, according to 
grade) are carefully instructed by a well- 
posted leader upon the topic in hand. Then 
comes the mission study Sunday itself. Each 
class is taught for a portion of the lesson 
time by its own teacher in regard to the spe. 
cial cause. This is followed by a fifteen-min- 
ute summary by the pastor or other compe- 
tent person, with questioning, map exercises 
and illustrations of every sort calculated to 
impress the mind. On this Sunday, also, lit- 
erature is distributed through the congrega- 
tion at large upon the subject of the day’s 
stady. On the following Sunday comes the 
collection. Every one is prepared. A brief 
and feeling addréss by the pastor carries the 
whole matter up to the proper climax of giv- 
ing. All, down to the smallest child, know 
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of the Churches 


There are various things to be said in re- 
gard to this plan: 

1. It is scientific in its method of teaching, 
attracting the minds of the successive grades 
to a common subject, beginning with simple 
words and pictures and advancing to an in- 
creasingly complex presentation until the 
most profound and interesting aspects of mis- 
sionary work are considered. 

2. It is cumulative in impression, exciting 
curiosity, imparting knowledge, kindling feel- 
ing and issuing in effort now made spontane- 
ous and hearty. 

3. It is creative of regular habits of giving, 
resulting in a steady yet increasing benevo- 
lent offering, and thus rendering unnecessary 
the surveillance of any committee. Should 
any come to criticise they would remain to ad- 
mire and to learn. 

4, It is far-reaching, raising up a generation 
of missionary Christians. Imagine the effect 
of this process conducted for twenty-five 
years. The whole church would become a 
missionary. The giving would be inspired by 
knowledge all aglow with love. Christ him- 
self would be manifested in his body. The 
church would never be without revival, growth, 
joy. 


HOW TO SECURE THOUGHTFUL AND WORSHIP- 
FUL GIVING 


BY REV. JOHN BR. THURSTON 


The following plan was adopted several 
years ago by the church in Whitinsville, Mass., 
and has given excellent satisfaction. 

A card, bearing the following schedule of 
collections, is placed at the beginning of the 
year in every family attending the church. 
The one for last year read thus: 

Bible Cause 8 Sabbaths Jan. 1-15. 
Home Missions 12 Jan. 22-Apr. 9. 
Seaman’s Cause 1 « Apr. 16. 
Foreign Missions 16 si Apr. 23-Aug. 6. 
Education Cause 4 « Aug. 13-Sept.3. - 





Am. Miss, Ass’n 9 eg Sept. 10-Nov. 5. 
Ministerial Aid 1 Nov. 12. 
Church Building 4 * Nov. 19-Dec.10. 
Sabbath School Cause 3 bad Dec, 17-31. 


The Sabbath before the last on which con- 
tribution is made for a certain object the con- 
gregation is reminded of the fact, and if any 
have not given all they design for this pur- 
pose they are prompted to bring it the next 
Lord’s Day. The Sabbath before a change in 
the object notice of such change is given. 

Some presentation is made of each object 
while it is receiving contributions, either by 
address from some missionary or secretary, or 
by the pastor in sermon or in brief prelude to 
the sermon. The object for which the contri- 
bution of the day is made is always remem- 
bered in the prayer of that service. 

The advantages of the plan are several. It 
makes the missionary work, by prayer and 
contribution, a part of every Sabbath’s wor- 
ship. It educates the people to feel that this 
work, intrusted by God to us, is an essential 
and sacred part of every Christian life. It in- 
cludes all the great divisions of missions in 
every year’s contribution. It suggests a pro- 
portion in giving to different objects for those 
who plan to give a certain sam each week. 
This schedule was based on the proportionate 
gifts of the people in a series of years at the 
time the plan was devised. Yet one is at Jib- 
erty to apportion his gifts as he sees best. 

It is believed that the plan promotes a 
wider, a more thoughtful giving and one more 
in the spirit of worship. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 
A Vermont church lays the forest tributary 
to the Lord’s treasury. 
Yale Seminary has a case of rare expression 
of sympathy. 
Maine and New Hampshire remembered in 


what is said and what itallmeans,andareable gifts 
heartily and intelligently to do the Master’s 
will. 


Week of Prayer observances were quite 
eneral. , 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 

All the students were received at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Ropes an evening last week. 
——The first of a series of rhetorical exercises was 
held last Wednesday afternoon. A paper on Poli- 
ticlans, by L. V. Farnsworth, was followed by a 
discussion of the question, The Relative Merits of 
the Co)lege Seminary and Seminary College Courses. 
—Professor Beckwith has given a special and 
final lecture to his class of psychology. The Junior 
Class is glad to continue this line of work with Pro- 
fessor Beckwith. 

Andover 

At th» public meeting of the Society of Inquiry, 
Jan. 10, Messrs. Swertfager and Stoneman read 
papers on The Present Educational Problem in 
Japan, and The Life of Neesima, ’74. Dr. M. L. 
Gordon, ’71, who has recently returned from Japan, 
spoke briefly at the close of the meeting.——Mr. 
A. E. Stearns, a Senior, is teaching Greek history 
in Andover Phillips Academy. 

Hartford 
(For other news see page 97.) 

The Week of Prayer was observed with special 
meetings.— Rev. E. DeF. Miel addressed the Con- 
ference Society Tuesday evening on Particular 
Forms of Divine Worship.—Rev. H. P. Beach 
addressed the seminary Wednesday afternoon on 
The Native Helper in Foreign Mission Work.— 
The inauguration of Duncan B. Macdonald, B. D., 
as full professor of Semitic languages, will take 
place March 20.——The six Carew lectures to be 
given by Dr. A. J. Lyman will be given during the 
third term.——Rev. J. F. Smith, ’99, and wife have 
sailed for Burmah, India, as missionaries of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Yale 


Word comes from Superintendent Powell of 
North Dakota calling attention to the work of 
Messrs. Zellars, Colp and Moor of last years’ class, 
“We want more” is the call, and several Seniors 
contemplate responding to the call.—Nearly the 
entire school is enl sted in the service cf Alexander 
Cameron, a Senior who has been blind from early 
youth. The men each read to him an hour at a 
time for several hours aday. Besides his regular 
work he is doing extra graduate work in philoso- 
phy at the university. He has a machine by which 
he appears to take notes as readily as any other 
member. He has the degrees of B. A. and M. A. 
from Carleton College.——Last week’s Senior ad- 
dress by G. M. Butler on The Inner Experience as 
a Factor in Preaching Power was one of the best of 
the year.—A university course on music attracts 
many of the students.——Professor Brastow is giv- 
ing some exceedingly popular lectures on Great 
Preachers, including Bushnell, Robertson and 
Brooks. 

Oberlin 

The second semester has opened with several 
additions to the classes.—J. A. Jenkins, with 
8. K. Life as gospel singer, conducted evangelistic 
meetings during vacation; C. R. Raymond preached 
at Millgrove with much success; W. A. Deitrick 
was ordained at his home church, Lockport, N. Y.; 
E. A. King spent vacation with his church at Olm- 
sted, holding meetings Jan. 1-4. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The North Bristol Club celebrated its 
25th anniversary at Winslow Church, Taunton, last 
Monday evening. It was the 128th meeting. The 
original 61 members have increased to 136, the 
largest number in its history. Under the presi- 
dency of Mr. W. W. Waterman the club has flour- 
ished numerically and financially. This being the 
annual meeting, Rev. F. L. Luce was chosen presi- 
dept for the ensuing year. An address was given 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning on The Puritan’s Oppor- 
tunity. . 

Wn.—The Spokane Club met with Pilgrim 
Church, Jan. 4. Rev. H. P. James gave a compre- 
hensive and graphic account of the International 
Council, entitling it World-wide Congregationalism 
Prof. Otto A. Hauerbach’s interesting address on 
The Puritan in Literature gave evidence of ex- 
tensive research, 


NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 97.) 

Park Street. The young women have organized 
with 25 members as the Park Street Women’s Club, 
patterned after the Young Men’s Club. Meetings 
will occur on the second and fourth Saturday even- 
ings in the men’s club room. 

Brighton. Besides. recent accessions, a good 
number of others are coming. A ‘revival -spirit 
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seems to pervade the entire congregation, espe- 
cially the Bible school and the C. E. Societies. No 
special meetings have been held. The pastor, Dr, 
Berle, has begun a Bible class of over 40 men and 
women oa The Life of Christ. 


Roslindale. At a “decision service” recently 
held in the Sunday school 115 persons who were 
not members of the church, and embraci'g all 
ages, signed cards. This was without any excite- 
ment. Of these 10 joined the church the first Sun- 
day in January, besides 17 by letter. 


Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 88.) 


LAWRENCE.— United has increased its member. 
ship by one half during the pastorate of Rev. H. G. 
Mank, of less than two years. There have been 
additions at every communion. Missionary contri- 
butions have been largely increased, current ex- 
penses have been paid, with a surplus in the treas- 
ury at the close of the year, and the indebtedness 
on the new building has been considerably reduced. 


WoORCESTER.—Park reports 10 additions, five on 
confession, and a present membership of 232. 
Last year $4,000 were paid on the debt ‘and $500 
on the organ, extensive repairs were made and 
$3,500 were raised for current expenses. The 
benevolences were §186.—— Hope had a red letter 
day Jan. 7, when 21 persons on confession were 
received and two by letter, the largest single ac- 
cession during its 10 years’ existence. The pres- 
ent membership is 280.—Piedmont’s annual sum- 
maries show a year of prosperity. The additions 
were 47 on confession and 48 by letter. The pres- 
ent membership is 733, the largest in its history, 
with a net gain of 47. The church benevolences 
amount to $8,282 and the gifts of the auxiliary 
societies and of individuals were about as much 
more. Three of the small local churches bave been 
materially aided, in addition to contributions of 
$755 to the City Missionary Society.— Swedish, 
(First), has been saddened by the resignation of 
Rev. A. L. Anderson. He has been a hard and suc- 
cessful worker and the church has made a vigorous 
growth during his pastorate. The pastor feels the 
peed of a long rest. 

HOLLAND.—This home mission church sustains 
worship amid discouragements. Through the ef- 
forts of the pastor, Rev. J. G. Willis, the carriage 
sheds have been repaired and the time-worn pulpit 
has been refurnished. Holland is one of the small- 
est towns in the state and has only one religious 
society. 

WESTFIELD.—Second’s pastor, Rev. W. ©. Gor- 
don, is at work in his new field and has just been 
recognized by council. He comes at the close of 
a period of graduate study at Chicago University. 
A fuller report of the new beginnings here will 
find expression in a later issue. 

LONGMEABOW.—The pastor, Dr. Barnes, has just 
preached a sermon appropriate to the eighth anni- 
versary of his pastorate. A Bible class organized 
last year proves a strong feature. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—A_ masterly address by Rev. 
Peter MacMillan on The Church preceded the an- 
nual roll-call and business meeting. 


NORTHAMPTON.—First. At the annual meeting 
a resolution was adopted thanking Mrs. Arthur C. 
James and Mrs. Helen L. Hildredth for beautiful 
memorial windows placed in the church 


PITTSFIELD.—First. There was a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting. Over $1,100 were re- 
ported as given for benevolences. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. M.A. Dixon, pastor’s as- 
sistant and Bible school superintendent for over 
four years, has resigned, to take effect Feb.10. He 
will devote himself wholly to the publication of 
8. 8. supplies, in which he has already been suc- 
cessful. He leaves the Bible school in a prosper- 
ous condition. Forty-six members of the school 
were received into the church the first Sunday in 
January.——South. The-annual roll-caf and sup- 
per called out a large, attendance, and reports 
showed a good condition. The Bible class of Dr. 
Moxom continues strong in attendance and in- 
terest.—— St. John’s is to have a parsonage costing 
$1,500. 

Maine 


PORTLAND.—Free. Rev. T. M. Davies has closed 
two years of faithful labor and has been given a 
farewell reception by the people.——Second, after 
a trying year, finds itself on a sound financial foot 
ing. This being always a people of deep mission- 
ary zeal, the regular missionary services the past 
year have developed in marked usefulness. The 
features of these services have been an assignment 


of leaders for the r, with power to choose their 
own helpers presenting an appointed field or 
topic.— W . Dr. Smith Baker welcomed 14 


members on’ New ‘Year's Sunday. The old year 
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closes with all expenses met from pew rentali—a 
condition which has not been known before for 
many years. 

BIDDEFORD.—Second. New Year’s Sunday was 
a day of interest and encouragement, when the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. M. Cousins, had the privilege of wel- 
coming 23 new members. The church was greatly 
saddened by the intelligence of the death, in Colo- 
rado, of Rev. T. A. Frey, who was compelled by his 
poor health to resigu the pastorate here two years 
ago. His body was buried here with an impressive 
funeral service. 

TURNER.—By the wil! of Miss Mary N. True the 
church receives $300, the interest to be used for 
the support of preaching. After some private be- 
quests, the remainder of her estate of $14,000 is to 
be divided between the Maine Missionary Society, 
the C. H. M. 8. and the A. B.C. F. M. 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street closed its year in 
excellent financial condition, the benevolences 
having increased $140 over last year. The mem- 
bership is 423 and the Sunday school enrolls 308, 
Resolutions have been passed on the death of Dr. 
G. W. Field, whose loss is felt by the whole com- 
munity. 

GrRay.—The town has been recently canvassed 
by the Bible Society. Only six families were found 
without the Bible. One hundred families put them- 
selves on record as without church preference, 
The church is making plans to remodel its house of 
worship in the spring. Rev. H. L. McCann is pas- 
tor. 

HARRISON’S meeting house, which was dedi- 
cated in 1837, has been completely renovated, and 
rededicated. Rev. A. G. Fitz ministers here in 
connection with his ehurch at North Bridgton. 

AUBURN.—High Street has begun to use individual 
communion cups. A delightful reception and sup- 
per was recently given, arranged by the Perryville 
section of the parish. About 200 were present. 

CALAIS.—Rev. C. G. McCully is expected home 
about this time from his trip to Japan. He has en- 
joyed much and has sent interesting letters and 
newspapers to his people. 

SouTH PARIS.—The union meetings of the Week 
of Prayer will prebably continue, as Evangelist 
Gale is to conduct a series of services early in 
February. 

WILLARD.—A lady of the parish has paid off a 
mortgage of $700 on the parsonage. There is a 
small fund for the support of preaching. 

The Week of Prayer has been widely observed in 
the state, generally by union meetings among dif- 
ferent denominations, showing the progress of 
comity and fellowship.——The pastors of Andro- 
scoggin County, at the request of the Pastors’ 
Union of Lewiston and Auburn, are to preach, Jan. 
20, on some phase of the temperance question. 


New Hampshire 
EXETER.—First. By the recent death of Isaac 8. 


Shute the church has lost a valuable member and 


supporter. He was a man of simple tastes and 
quiet, retiring habits, but deeply interested in re- 
ligion and missions, as shown by his remembrance 
in his will. After giving $11,000 in private be- 
quests out of his large estate, the residue goes for 
charitable purposes. His fine residence and grounds 
are given to the local Cottage Hospital; $2,000 
each to the local Methodist church, the income to 
be used for preaching, the Hampton, Va., Normal 
Institute, Berea College, and Tuskegee, Als., 
Normal Institute; $5,000 each to the New Hamp- 
shire Orphans’ Home, C. H. M. 8. and American 
Baptist H. M. 8.; and $10,000 tothe A.M.A. The 
remainder, which is estimated to give to each at 
least $15,000, is to be equally divided between the 
American Board, A. M. A., American 8. 8 Union 
atd American Baptist M. U. 

LITTLETON’s past year was fruitful and prosper- 
ous, the annual report showing a present member- 
ship of 298, a gain of 67, of whom 60 united on 
confession. The church receives two special gifts, 
a set of opera-chairs, presented by Mr. Charles 
Eastman, and a set of individual communion cups 
from Rev. and Mrs. F.G.Chutter. All departments 
are active. Steps were taken at the annual meet- 
ing to have all necessary expenses pledged for the 
year. i 

SEABROOK.—The silver wedding of the pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Rand, and his wife was happily cele- 
brated recently by a family dinner. A storm pre- 
vented a gathering of the parish in the evening, 28 
planned. The worthy couple, however, received 
many beautiful presents. The pastor completes 
the 33d year of his pastorate this month. 

MANCHESTER.— Franklin Street has lost a yalu- 
able member and the city a highly respected and 
worthy citizen in the recent death of Jobn 0. 
French. He was associate founder with thé late 
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Gov. J. A. Weston of the N, H. Fire Insurance 
Company, its first secretary and later its president. 
He was widely known throughout the state. 

SALMON FALLS.—The members of the 8. 8. class 
of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. William Sandbrook, re- 
cently gave her @ surprise at the parsonage, pre- 
senting her with a handsome chocolate set as a 
slight testimonial of their appreciation. Light re“ 
freshments brought with the party were served. 

Francestown had a dinner and roll-call in connec” 
tion with the annual business meeting. 

Vermont 
(See Broadside page 98.) 
Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.— Union. Evidences of a deeper 
spirit are seen than for some years. Many persons 
are seriously considering personal religion. The 
largest attendance at the communion for years was 
found last week Sunday morning A greeting com- 
mittee of church officers stands in the vestibule to bid 
all comers a cordial welcome to every service. Dr. 
Nutting is preaching the gospel for a world of sin 
directly and pointedly. The two missions of the 
eburch are flourishing; that at Parkside, under care 
of W. H. Logee, is especially prosperous in its Sun- 
day school work. The one at Knightsville, under 
care of Harold Capron, a senior at Brown, ‘held 
meetings during the Week of Prayer in addition to 
its regular Sunday and Friday evening services. 


PAWTUCKET.—Park Place. A large and excel- 
jent likeness of the late Thomas P. Barnfield, super- 
inter dett of the Sunday schoel for many years, has 
been presented to the school to be hung on the 
wall of itsroom. Deacon Kengan made the pres- 
entation address, the pastor responding The loss 
to the chureb, school and community occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Barnfield last March is still 
keenly felt. 

SAYLESVILLE.—Memorial. The pastorate of 
Rev. F. A. Balcom is beginning the new year with 
hopeful signs among the young people inthe Sun- 
day school and C. E. Society. A shrinking in 
members in the latter, owing to a wise sifting proc- 
ess, is greatly strengthening the spiritual tone. 
The work of the primary superintendent and 
teachers is proving noticeably effective. 


WoonsocKET.—In last week’s letter from this 
place, in the Broadside on Rhode Island, it was a 
simple error in transmitting “copy” to type that 
credited to“ Hope”? Church what belongs to Globe 
Church. Since there is but one Congregational 
church in the city, however, we doubt not that the 
latter recognized itself, though under a wrong name. 

SMITHFIELD.—An effort under Edward W. Bil- 
lings, appointed by the Rhode Island H. M. 8., is 
gathering the families of the neighborhood into the 
services on Sunday mornings, and at Tarkila in 
the afternoons. There is no organized church as 
yet, nor is there any church within seyeral miles. 


CHEPATCHET.—A large offering for missions 
made December memorable here. The member- 
ship has more than doubled during the five years 
of Rey. F. J. Nash’s pastorate. For three years 
Mr. and Mrs. Nash have held services of preaching 
and singing in the country chapels from six to 
eight miles around Chepatchet. 

CENTRAL FALLS.—In union with three other 
churches the Week of Prayer was observed by 
meetings on four evenings, each church being at 
‘home on Thursday evening for its regular midweek 
aight. 

Connecticut 
(For New Haven news see page 88.) 

FAIR HAVEN.—Second, under the lead of Rev. 
A. F. Irvine, is widening out into new channels, 
Here is a section of New Haven having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 with no Protestant effort whatever. 
This chureyhas responded to the appeal and opened 
& social settlement. 4 house has been rented, the 
congregation has given the furniture and Dr. Julia 
E. Teele has been engaged as head worker. Dav- 
-enport Church will give substantial aid in the en- 
terprise. Last summer a flower house was oper- 
ated here and sceres of Protestant families were 
discovered without a church home. The settle- 
ment will be entirely social, however, and will 
work along the usual settlement lines. A Sunday 
school class for men was organized about six 
months ago. About 40 of the most prominent men 
of the community belong. This class recently pre- 
sented Mr. Irvine with $100 worth of books for his 
library. Ata cost of $300 a new stereopticon has 
been placed in the gallery for intellectual and reli- 
gious work. Mr. Irvine conducts for the second 
year a service for working men in the Grand Opera 
House. Last year there was an average of 600 in 

‘attendance. 

WINSTED.—Second, The entire ¢ 
‘Rew meeting house, costing about 


000, is re- 
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ported paid or pledged. Current expenses last 
year were larger than usual, but were met by 
weekly offerings. Benevolences were over $3,000, 
which is $700 more than last.year. The member- 
ship enrolls 388, a net. gain of 26.——Messrs. Rob- 
erts and Raymond of the Connecticut Bible Society 
are making a canvass Of the borough, and the pas- 
tors are looking for an Ingathering and a federa- 
tion of the Protestant churches as the result.—— 
Union services of the First and Second Churches 
were held during the Week of Prayer. 

CROMWELL reports annual benevolences of 
$1,029, not including several hundred dollars given 
in other ways by one individual. The resident 
membership is 110. The 25th anniversary of the 
wedding of Rev. and Mrs. H. G, Marshall occurred 
Dec, 29, and was observed by a reception at the 
parsonage. Though warned that they were not ex- 
pected to bring presents, many brought something— 
$30 in gold and silver and other articles, among 
wuich was a genuine “ Lafayette plate.” 

HEBRON rejoices in having just received 13 per- 
sons to fellowship, nine on confession, five being 
the fruit of recent services. Gilead received two, 
and both churches are rejoicing in renewed life. 
Rev. W. P. Clancy ministers to both churches. 

NEW BRITAIN.—South’s total receipts for the 
year were over $3,000, nearly all received at the 
morning offering. The total membership is 1,008. 
The parishioners represent 900 families. The 8. 8. 
roll has 1,500 names, 400 of whom belong to the 
church. Dr. J. W. Cooper is pastor. 

WINDSOR.—First will try freewill offerings an- 
other year. The total income last year was over 
$2,000 and there is a balance of §200. The income 
from the academy building will hereafter be set 
aside as a building fund. és 

FARMINGTON’s church and’ congregation were 
largely represented at tne recent reception ten- 
dered Dr. Johnson and family and at the New 
Year’s reception of Dr. and Mrs. Johnson. 

TERRY VILLE’s financial condition is promising, 
a debt of $268 having been canceled during the 
year and all outstanding bills paid and $300 on 
hand. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city news see page 100.) 

LOCKPORT.—First has a new method of raising 
its finances for 1900. An estimate was made of 
the amount necessary for each week. Then indi- 
viduals, or groups of individuals, have been asked 
to be responsible for the amount week by week. 
In some cases one person promises to meet the re- 
quired amount for a week or more. In the majority 
of cases the committee has grouped the amounts 
pledged to bring the figures to the sum required. 
Fifty-two groups are thus arranged. The groups 
also provide for the floral decorations of their week 
and suggest to the pastor and choir any items that 
will help to make the Sunday services helpful. The 
plan enlists the interest of every member in a new 
way, and it promises, from the hearty manner in 
wh:ch the people have responded, to be suceessful. 
Rev. J. W. Bailey is pastor. 

CANDOR.—The pastor, Rev. F. W, Dickinson, and 
his wife, have been conducting for two years a 
carefully arranged normal course, that of the State 
8. 8. Association. Thé two years’ study is di- 
vided into four courses: first, geography and insti- 
tutions; second, Old Testament history; third, 
studies in the gospels; fourth, life of St. Paul. 
The class numbers 43. 

ALBANY.—First, Rev. A. L. Love, pastor, has 
been making extensive exterior repairs upon its 
building, amounting to $1,000; The people have 
held a Festival of Holidays, to the success of which 
many former members largely contributed through 
a remembrance table. The net receipts were over 
$1,100, and the repairs have been paid for in full. 

NoRWICH.—Through the efforts of the pastor, 
Rev. E. J. Klock, four of the local churches united 
for the Week of Prayer. The meetings have grown 
each night in interest and power and it has been 
voted to continue them. 

Bay SHORE.—Noted increase of attendance in 
church and Sunday schoo) is noted. The total ad- 
ditions since May number 14, 

MAINE.—The three ehurches of this village united 
with the First Congregational church in observing 
the Week cf Prayer. 


THE SOUTH 
West Virginia 
HuUNTINGTON.—First reports slight decrease in 


larly prosperous year 
missionary on the field is a 





general 
vance proposed for this year by the C, E. Society. 
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The Ladies’ Aid Society has been vigorous and 
successful. The church membership is 119, a net 
gain of five. Rev. John McCarthy is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CoLUMBUS.—South shows that the past year has 
been the best for a number of years. There were 
23 members received, with a net gain of 18. The 
receipts showed a gain of more than $400. The 
average 8. 8. attendance gained 30. The debt has 
been substantially reduced so as to pay it off the 
present year. Rev. J. W. Barnett is pastor. 


JEFFERSON has just held its best annual meet- 
ing. Within the past few years great improvement 
has been made in every department. In 1899 the 
pipe organ was rebuilt, a new church carpet was 
laid and other material improvements made. The 
spiritual tone is rising and the members are heart- 
ily united. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Firs'.. Miss Ellen ©. Folger has 
just declined a re-election as superintendent of the 
primary Sunday school, having served for 40 con- 
secutive years as a teacher and 23 as superin- 
tendent. For 13 years she was present every 
Sunday and for 20 she did not miss over two sessions 3 

Hlinois 
(For Chicago news see page 100.) 

SHABBONA has had a year of progress, all finan. 
cal obligations being met and the membership in- 
creased by 54, of whom 47 were on confession, 
The pastor, Rev, E. J. Lewis, enters upon his third 
year. 

SouTH DANVILLE, Rev. James Hayes, pastor, 
bas just passed through the most successful year 
in its history. Twenty-nine were received into the 
church, and the membership is now 193. The 8. 8. 
enrollment is 250. 

SPRING VALLEY.—First finds all debts of the 
year paid and money in the treasury. The 8. 8. 
attendance is 300, and the pastor, Dr. J. H. Wilson, 
has organized an aiternoon Bible class for members 
who are unable to attend the regular sessions, Dr, 
Wilson has rendered effective service as chairman 
of the H. M. committee of Fox River Association. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayzflower’s annual meeting 
had as features a supper and written reports. 
Total receipts had been about $4,000, with all 
bills paid. Gifts to benevolences aggregated 
$500. The Ladies’ Aid raised $650. The home 
and foreign Women’s Missionary Societies have 
united with departments for each branch. The 
church has been without a pastor part of the year 
but the interest has not lagged.—Brightwood. 
Severe losses have been made good by accessions. 
The debt on the new church will be fully met in 
1900, leaving only the loan from the C. C. B. 8. to 
be repaid. Rev. E. W. Murray is pastor. 

CoaL MINE Mission.—At Christmas, during the 
usual festivities in the four Sunday schools, 548 
children of miners received presents. The gifts 
came in boxes from Terre Haute, Elkhart, Plymouth 
Chureb, Indianapolis, Kokomo and Michigan City 
through the efforts of the W. H. M. Union. 

Wisconsin 


Fond pu Lac.—After remaining pastorless for 
about six months, the church enters the new year 
with Rev. J. H. Chandler, well known in Minne- 
soto and not a stranger in Wisconsin, as stated 
supply and acting pastor. He has been unani- 
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mously recommended toSthe§church by the commit- 
tee, but at his request a final vote upon their report 
has been.delayed for the sake of further mutual 
acquaintance before decisive action is taken. 


PLATTEVILLE.—Rev. ©. A. Wight begins the 
eighth year with this church. For missions last 
year $447 were raised; for all purposes $2,300. 
There were 21 additions, making a total member- 
ship of 303. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


ANNUAL MEETINGS.—At Council Blujfs the at- 
tendance was unusually large. The net increase in 
membership was 21.—-At Fontanelle business, 
roll-call, supper and focial were combined, about 
90 being present.——Siouz Rapids reported a net 
gain of 13.—At Waverly the business was pre- 
ceded by a dinner, securing a large attendance. 
The benevolences had increased beyond former 
years.—At Edwards Church, Davenport, the 
treasurer reported expenditures $3,270 and $125 
on hard. The benevolences were $1,441.—— Ogden 
reports a new pastor secured, union revival meet: 
ings conducted by Evangelist Cordner and an in- 
gathering of 22 members.—Grinnell reported a 
membership ef 975, having received 49 the past 
year; and that the benevolences amounted to 
$8,465, the A. B. C. F. M. receiving of this $2,248, 
the State H. M. Society $880 and [owa College for 
gymnasium $3,689. The total expenditures were 
$13,267. 


BERWICK, now 14 years old, with a resident mem- 
bership of over 100, is the only church in the com- 
munity. Years ago the people attempted to pro- 
mote Christian unity by building a union chapel in 
which all denominations could hold services. Reli- 
gion did not thrive. At length the true union was 
found in a Congregational church, to which the 
chapel was deeded. When the railroad came it 
passed the chapel about a half a mile away. But 
now the chape! has been brought down to the vil- 
lage by the depot and repaired and improved at 
a cost of $750. The reopening occurred Jan. 7. 
Secretary Douglass preached and asked for $150 
to pay last bills. The response was $230. Rev. 
Joseph Steele is pastor. The people now have a 
good church building and parsonage and are free 
from debt. 

Minnesota 


DETROIT.—The year has been one of prosperity 
and harmonious activity. Twenty persons have 
been received to membership, while three have been 
removed by letter and one by death. The full 
amount raised during 1899 was $1,104, including 
$296 for improvements on church property and $90 
for benevolence. The year begins with a balance in 
every treasury. 


Cass LAKE.—Lots have recently been secured for 
a meeting house and it is planned to proceed with 
the building early in the spring. The wife of the 
pastor also superintends the Sunday school, which 
is doing excellent work. The rude tabernacle, 
covered with tar paper, is rather cold at times, but 
the people are cheered by anticipation of better 
things. 


North Dakota 


COOPERSTOWN.—First. Annual reports show a 
net gain of 20 members, all but three on confession. 
An advance has been made in gifts to C. 8. 8. and 
P. 8., foreign missions and Fargo College. Benevy- 
olences aggregate $513 and $1,335 were received 
for other purposes, making $1,848.—— Park, organ- 
ized a year ago by Rev. E. 8. Shaw, held its annual 
meeting New Year’s Day with a New Year’s din- 
ner. With 13 members, it has raised $218 for cur- 
rent expenses and $16 for benevolences. Religious 
service of some kind has been held in the school 
house every Sunday but one during the year, but, 
as it is 1042 miles from Cooperstown, it can have 
preaching only once in two or three weeks. 


For Weekly Register see page 107. 
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OPENING OF THE FLORIDA SEASON.— Inaugu- 
ration of the magnificently appointed New York 
and Florida limited service. The placing in serv- 
ice of the “‘ New York and Florida Limited” of th: 
Southern Railway, the handsomest train in the 
world, always signifies the opening of the Florida 
social season. This superb train leaves New York 
on its initial trip for the season of 1900 Tuesday, 
January 16th, at 1240 Pp. M., and will run daily, 
except Sunday, throughout the season, reaching 
St. Augustine at 3.35 the next afternoon. The 
train is composed exclusively of compartment cars, 
finished ip royal elegance; Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars, constructed especially for this traio, 
&@ sumptuous dining car and library and observa- 
tion cars. It runs through solid to St. Augustine 
except one drawing-room sleeping car, which is de- 
tached at Columbia, 8. C., and runs through to 
Aikin and Augusta for the convenience of travelers 
to these popular resorts. One car is also detached 
at Jacksonville and runs through to Tampa and 
Port Tampa, on the west coast, where direct con- 
nection is made with Plant Line steamships for 
Key West and Havana. The “New York and 
Florida Limited” affords passengers the most de- 
lightful way of reaching Florida resorts under con- 
ditions of the greatest comfort and speed, and it is 
universally acknowledged that it illustrates, more 
than any other train in the world, the wonderful 
development which has been made in construction 
and elegance in railroad equipment. In addition 
to the ‘‘ New York and Florida Limited” the South- 
ern Railway also operates two other daily trains to 
Florida. One of these, the “U. 8. Fast Mail,’ 
leaves New York at 12.10 4. M. every day in the 
week. This train carries Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars through to Jacksonville, 8t. Augus- 
tine and Miami, connecting with steamer for Nas- 
sau, Key West and Havana. Meals are served in 
dining car. The other train, the “ New York and 
Florida Express,” leaves New York at 3.25 P. M., 
daily, and carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping 
cars to Jacksonville and Port Tampa. Like the 
other trains it hasa dining-car service. The South- 
ern Railway runs through the charming Piedmont 
region of Virginia, and its entire route is most pic- 
turesque and attractive. Its road-bed and equip- 
ment are up to the highest standard of excellence. 
Full information, reservations, rates, etc., may be 
had by applying to the offices of the Southern Rail- 
way, 228 Washington Street, Boston, George C. 
Daniéls, New England Passenger Agent. 
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“Duly Feed 
Man and Steed.” 


Feed your nerves, also, on pure blood if 
you would have them strong. Men and 
qomen who are nervous are so because 
their nerves are starved. When they 
make their blood rich and pure with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla their nervousness disappears 
because the nerves are properly fed. 

Eruptions—/ had annoying erup- 
tions caused by impure blood, and physi- 
cians’ treatment failed to benefit. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and am no longer an- 
noyed.”’ W.R. Hudson, Natrona, Pa. 






Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


“only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 























The Tale of One City. 


Of 40 prominent dentists of Hartford, 
Conn., all but five have endorsed the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 
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_— tufts—cleans between the teeth. = in handle on 
hook to hold it. These mean much to cleanly pemene~the 
only ones who like our yn “Adults 35. Children 
(2 sizes) 2c. py aee orat dealers’, Send tor our tree 
booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 

FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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A LOUD CALL. 


If China Cabinets did not occupy the prominent posi- 
tion they do today in the fashionable world we should not 
be showing 166 different patterns, and giving up space to 
them which has been wrenched away from deserving goods. 

The demand gives a strong, steady sale. 
as low as $10.50 and from that up to $225. 
them in several woods and in a myriad sizes, shapes, pat- 
terns and. designs. 
the most obscure corner. 

The style here shown is a 5-tier case in semi-elliptical 
form, with wood back and wood shelver* It has a richly 
carved gallery and massive claw feet. 
It is 75 inches in height and 42 inches 


We have them 
You can find 


We can fit the very smallest room or 


Curved glass is in 


This is spacious enough for the complete display of the average household stock. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 28-Feb. 3. Lestons for Simon 
and Us. Luke7: 36-50. 

We should like to know just how Simon felt 
after this incident. But the Scriptures are 
not written simply to satisfy curiosity. We 
shall not go far astray, however, in guessing 
that its first result was to make him what we 
call “‘flustered.” The dinner which he had 
planned turned out so differently from what he 
had anticipated. He had expected that this 
strange teacher, about whom everybody was 
talking, would prove a source of entertain- 
ment and, possibly, of instruction to him and 
his other guests. But before the meal was 
over Jesus had come to be the pre-eminent 
person at the feast, and could no longer 
be treated with patronage or condescension. 
Then, too, how could Simon have escaped the 
feeling that he had been rebuked. With mar- 
yelous delicacy, indeed, Jesus administers the 
reproof, condemning Simon by his own words 
and showing the utmost tenderness in press- 
ing home upon him unwelcome truth, and we 
may hope that the final effect of Jesus’ visit 
was to stir the springs of the inner life and, 
perhaps, to lead him to become a follower of 
Jesus. 


To us, certainly, there is first of all the 
great lesson that he has. personal relations 
with all sorts and conditions of men. Selfish- 
ness and exclusiveness will creep into our 
best spiritual experiences. We need, every 
now and then, to be shamed out of our smug 
satisfaction with our attainments in piety, 
and our feeling that Jesus belongs especially 
to us who go to church and who are conven- 
tionally religious. All the while that we may 
be conforming outwardly to Christian stand- 
ards, there are others with whom we do not 
associate, not in our class, so to speak, who 
are just as much the object of his love and in- 
terest as we are. The man who spends his 
working hours on a trolley car, the man who 
has been unfortunate in business, who has 
fallen behind in the race, the woman who is 
poor and pinched and perhaps an outcast—it 
is to such as these that Jesus is perpetually 
finding his way and from whom he often 
evokes a@ response. 


The incident shows, also, that Jesus values 
the Christian service which attends to details. 
Elsewhere he commends the giving of a cup 
of cold water, and the reason why the Good 
Samaritan has become the type of benevo- 
lence for all time is that he made such thor- 
ough work of his philanthropy. Both in the 
quality and the quantity of her tribute of love 
this woman did the generous thing. We are 
too apt to skimp our Christian service, to 
make short work of it and then pass on to 
pleasanter tasks, but Jesus appreciates and 
commends the kind ‘of work which proceeds 
from step to step in an orderly fashion, add- 
ing one kindness to another, 2 abit neither 
the little nor the large. 


We see, too, that the m main thing in religion 
is a keen sense of what Jesus has done for 
our personal lives. That sense was utterly 
foreign to Simon when he invited Jesus, and 
therefore he could not entertain him properly. 
But here was a poor woman to whom Jesus 
had brought hope and yearning for some- 
thing better. Dr. Forsyth, in his helpful little 
book, The Holy Father, brings out clearly the 
thought that Jesus maintained a fine reserve 
with reference to what others owed to him. 
He was not forever dwelling on what he did 
for men, but in the first century and every 
century since hearts touched by his gracious 
presence, shamed out of their sins and aspir- 
ing after holiness, have not been able to re- 
press their gratitude, and alabaster cruses of 
eintment have not been too costly to be 
poured upon his head. In proportion as we 
cherish within us this sense of obligation to 
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our Lord are we brought into intimate rela- 
tions with him and put in right relations to 
our fellowmen. 





DATES AND FACTS 

Endeavor Sunday is Feb. 4 and marks the nine- 
teenth birthday. 

Rhode Island’s state convention will be held in 
Providence Feb. 21, 22. 

A “personal experience” meeting would be help- 
ful to associate as well as active members. 

Miss E. W. Olney of Providence, R. L., will send 
to all interested, on receipt of five cents, the Junior 
Band of Mercy calendar. It is full of appropriate 
selections for the friends of dumb animals. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 12 


Mrs. W. N. Snow, as leader, spoke of the 
commission given to the disciples of old and 
repeated to the disciples of these latter days. 
Bulgaria being brought to notice in the prayer 
calendar, Miss Washburn read a recent letter 
from Mrs. Marsh of Philippopolis, giving in- 
teresting accounts of native teachers and Bi- 
ble women in that station, showing how the 
seed is daily sown in schools and homes by 
these faithful workers. A prayer meeting in 
which nearly all the twenty-six women who 
were present took part furnishes a good ex- 
ample to many a gathering in our home 
churches. The faithful, persistent effort of 
one woman, who at first gathered a company 
of fifteen or twenty in a “best room,” has 
now gained an audience room seating 120, 
which is well filled every Sunday. Mrs. 
Marsh had lately spent several days with one 
of the village teachers, and, going to non- 
Protestant homes, found in one a dear boy 
of seventeen just at death’s door. She says, 
‘“*He had barely strength enough to pray, 
‘Dear Jesun, open the golden gates and let 
me in,’ and to ask us to sing to him, 

Come, sing to me of heaven, 

When I'm about to die. 
He had been sick with consumption more 
than a year, and his Testament had been his 
never failing companion and comfort. His 
sister told me that when he was a little boy 
he used to ran to meet Mr. Marsh when he 
came to the village to get the Scripture cards 
he always had in his pockets for the children, 
ard through them he came to know and love 
his Saviour, and he clung to him in spite of 
all his mother’s determined opposition. 

Miss Day read extracts from Miss Stone's 
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account of a tour among places in the extreme 
part of their field in the early days of August, 
where it is evident that her ministry of sym- 
pathy, suggestion and comfort was most wel- 
come. A platform erected upon some of the 
benches in a meeting room, which served for 
a sitting place as well as bed, is spoken of as 
cordial hospitality, the generous supper which 
was provided tempting the appetite. The 
evangelistic work going on in the places 
visited is encouraging. 

Miss Stanwood reported a recent letter from 
Miss Matthews of Monastir, telling of the 
promisiug opening of their sckool year after 
a pleasant vacation. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 








with his order the amounts indicated , in addition to his 

subscription to The Congregationalist : 
The dents Magazi 53-98 

ie Ven ne . 

Bt. Nicholas, 2.60 
Scribner’s Magazine 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine 2.75 
Harper’s Week! 3.25 
Harper’s Bazar. * 3:95 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 


Old Children 


Many children look too 
old for their years. They 
go about with thin faces and 
sober manners not in kee 
ing with robust childhood. 
If it’s your boy or girl, give 








*T will fill out the hollow 
places, increase the weight, 
and bring a healthy color 
to the cheeks. The im- 
provement continues long 
after they cease using the 
Emulsion. Get Scott’s. 


50c. and $1 00, all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. — 
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Home Missionary Fund 

We cannot refrain from giving our readers ex- 
tracts from a most interesting letter just received 
from the frontier. It indicates the sort of work 
this fund is doing. Those who receive its benefits 
are both appreciative and conscientious, and as in 
this case often transfer themselves from the free 
list to the paying one. 

We shall send the paper to the two pastors men- 
tioned, although as yet this fund is not large enough 
to supply for the year to come all who last year 


received the paper free. 
JAN. 10, 1900. 

1 want to write to thank you for the great kindness 
you have done me for several years now in keeping my 
name upon what I suppose you call your missionary list. 
I have been pastor of small and struggling churches ata 
salary in keeping with such conditions, and to subscribe 
for the necessary papers to keep me in touch with the 
great wo1ld-movements in thought and external activ- 
ities was simply impossible. I have recently accepted 
the pastorate of this church at a “living wage,” and 
henceforth shall take great pleasure in paying my own 
way. Your paper is more than stimulating, it is a con- 
stant encouragement to independent thinking, and its 
words reward those who thus bear the heat and burden 
of the day. There are almost no other religious papers 
which to such an admirable degree combine the new 
and the old positions, retiecting the really religious side 
of the newer thinking and stating its moral qualit'es in 
@ perspective that makes a reasonable whole of the 
Christian faith, as does your paper. ... Please accept the 
thanks of one who has been greatly helped by the reason- 
able attitude of your paper on the theological questions 
of the day, and my wish that your tribe may be in- 
creased among the religious newspapeis of the Chris- 
tian world. Kindly tell me what your rate to the min- 
istry is, and I will forward you the price of my yearly 
subscription. 

I am afraid this letter may not be much of a relief to 
your treasury! I want to suggest that you should re- 
place my name upon your missionary list by the names 
of (wo ministers to whom you can do aservice similar to 
the one you have done me. . . . These men are excellent 
brethren and are doing good work in their respective 
fields, and receive the munificent sum of $600 yearly. 
Both have to work, as I have had to do too, with asome- 
what restricted library, and in helping them you would 
be doubling your usefulness in their parishes. Kindly 
do for them in this line whatever you can. 










Arthur F. Whitin Wyeeritie  cepiepenasion ii $10.00 
R. H. Andrews, Brookili :. 2.00 
Mrs. W. M. Graves, on A 4.00 
A Friend, Worcester.................. 200 
Mrs. A. M. D. Alexander, Northfield. 2.00 
Mrs. E. W. Kingsley, West Hampton 100 
Mrs. J. B. Haile, Norwood............ 2.00 
Be EN s Sib ddn sb eden oshcccen 6eos oo 2.00 
fF. D. Kell a eee 10.00 
Miss E. M. Robbins, ‘East a ear 2.00 
Mary J. Foster, pusover che baebenbe eden atonds 10.00 
Miss Freeman’s 8. 8 Class, bg aay hisecote 4.00 
Mary L. Wickham, Carolina, MoM chebesoccees 2.00 





What and Why 


When will the volume containing the verbatim 
report of the International Congregational Council 
appear? L. D. D. 


Probably some time in February. 


Who is the present secretary of the Free Church 
Federation in England? 8. 8. C. 

Thomas Law, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 


Where can I get literature about the campaign 
of the Yale Band? L. H. B. 

The Congregationalist in its issue of April 
27, 1899, reviewed the work up to that date. 
The American Board will furnish a circular 
letter summarizing the year’s labors. 


A member of this church four years ago asked 
for a letter of dismission and recommendation, re- 
fusing to name any church to which it could be 
addressed. The church being then without a pas- 
tor, nothing was done with her request. She now 
applies for a certificate of membership covering the 
time she was in our church. What do you advise? 

M. 
lt is not Congregational usage to give letters 
of dismission and recommendation addressed 
to no church. The last request ought to be 
granted. 


Will you name some good bibliography on insti- 
tutional church work or some good books and peri- 
@dicals on the subject? M. V. H. 

An excellent short monograph by ar ac- 
knowledged expert is The Institutional 
Church, by Edward Judson, D. D. [Lentil 
hon & Co. New York]. Rev. G. W. Mead’s 
Modern Methods of Church Work [Dodd, 
Mead & Co.] has several chepters bearing on 
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thesubject. Forward Movements, in The Con 
gregattonalist Handbook series, describes the 
actual workings of institutional ideas in dif- 
ferent churches over the land, as they were 
studied several years ago. The report of the 
committee on city evangelization presented to 
the National Council in 1895 and printed in 
the minutes for that year should also be con 
sulted, as well as the files of the Open Church, 
published at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














TH1s WILL INTEREST MANny.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
efflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send thetr address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
wascured Hundreds have tested it with success. 


A CARNIVAL OF CABINETS.—One of the greatest 
displays ever made in this city of a single piece of 
furniture is to be seen this week at the Paine ware- 
rooms on Canal Street. They are holding an exhi- 
bition of china cabinets in a great variety of sizes, 
shapes, woods, patterns and designs. In this col- 
lection are cabinets to fit the very smallest room or 
the most obscure corner. Prices are unusually 
low, ranging from $10.50 up to most elaborate 
patterns as high as.§225. 


MEXICO ANB CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s winter tours to Mexico and California 
are well known to be the most enjoyable trips of 
the whole year. Participants in these delightful 
trips quickly exchange the cold climate of the north 
and east for the genial conditions prevailing at that 
period in our sister republic and on the Pacific 
coast, and under the admirable arrangements car- 
ried out by this firm epjoy @ magnificent round of 
sight-seeing which is attainable in no other way. 
The first tour of the present season through Mexico 
has Feb. 1 as its date of leaving Boston. The round 
of both Mexico and California is made in a special 
train of vestibuled Pullman cars with dining car 
included, and on a special schedule which gives 
unusual advantages for observation. Thirty-five 
days will :uffice for a tour through Mexico, seventy- 
two days for both Mexico and California, and fifty- 
one days for a tour through California. Full details 
will.be forwarded by Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, Boston, on applica- 
tion. 
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do you grow? 
What's your garden going to yield arm 
year? All depends on the seed. Sow 
i 7 and the chances.are you'll reap right. "sow 


Gregory’s 
Seeds 


and you'll get the present yield yout 
round will give, All seeds guaranteed. 

De ti Book for 1900 contains broad ¢ 

¥ offer to all who grow v E 

\N bles or flowers for pleasure 

W\L\ orprofit. Write for it. 











Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M. FERRY & ©0., 
Detroit, Mich. 














ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different ps they are all steel and cheap- 
er than wood fence. Special prices to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 


431 NORTH 6T. KOKOMO, IND. & 8. 








310 First Premiums 


ied to the ERAIRIS STATE 
} INCUBATOR, to operate 
in any climate. Bend for for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa 

















Washing Dish Cloths 


Kitchen cloths must of course be washed daily, 
otherwise they harbor grease and odors and 
become unhealthy. ‘They should be made of knit- 


crochet-cotton, in.@. square of suitable size. 
When you wash them, if you will adda table- 
spoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


to the hot water it will cut the grease and clean. 
them in half the time; dry them out in the sun- 
shine and air, 


The above is taxen from ou: 

“GOLDEN RULES FOR TOUSEWORK™ 
Sent “ree on request to 

THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicage, St. Louie, New York, Boston, 














STATIONERY 


HOME, COUNTING HOUSE, 
SCHOOL, BANK, 
RAILROADS, ETc. 


~| WARD'S 


é 





SAMUEL WARD CO., 
Wholesale Ay ick 
49 Frankli 
(Entire ‘balding ) 
Jt 
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BLINDNESS - 


PREVENTED AND CURED. JO 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
196-018 Columbus ome Bre. 
West owton, Mass. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
al 


Roche’s Herbal a pian Gane ees 
celebrated and 


effectual 
oon 
internal medicine Treiion eaghan: EDWARD > P 
E. Feugera & (Co., 80 North <n Witten #¢..5. ¥- 
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Weekly Register 


Accessions to the Churches 











Conf. Tot. . Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASBACHUSETTS 
ilands — 28 eld, Faith, 5 25 
Whuteler,” 7 ‘ 7 = 48 
COMMBOTIOUT _ Olivet, — 3 
1 4 _,South, 3 3 
Hebron,” 9 18 Worcester er, H ot 93 
New Milford, 4 6 South, Ope, 11 22 
Torrington, Third, 16 or 7 13 
Winchester, 5 Piedmont, 11 17 
ILLINOIS Pilgrim - 14 
3 3 nion, * 
Avon, 
KE, St. Louis, 4 15 ger cam 
tw, Holdre 9 10 
Cincinnati, — 9 Limeotn. *P1ymouth, 7 7 
Fontanelle, 8 3 “Vine Street, 1 4 
Grinnell, — 15 
Ogden, 20 22 NEW YORE 
KANSAS m Bay shore, , First, z 4 
dependence, 
aerrence, Plymouth — 3 ugerties, — $ 
Ate Wellsvilie, 4 6 
or, Hammond VERMONT 
Bane 6 Barnet, 26 
Biddeford, Second, 18 23 Guilford — 16 
Fort Fairfield, 466 Jericho Pret, 44 
So. Paris, Ben’ 17 Pittsford - § 
a Portland, 4 OTHER CHURCHES 
MASSACHUSETTS Cleveland, O., ae 
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Calls 


BURHANS, Frank D. (not Paul C.), formerly of Salina, 
Kan., to Washington Park Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, Lyndon 8., Auburndale " eoontly 
a missionary of the American Board in Turkey, ac. 
cepts call to Southwick. 

Daecos ie aay N., Imlay City, Mich., to First Ch., 

ort 
DAVISON, thos. W., Clinton, Mass., to First Ch., Ches- 


lbéon, John, penne; Wis., declines call to Butter- 

nut and ari 

HATCH, Fred’k roa “tormer! te Gh: Ormabe. First Oh Dallas, Tex., 
aecepts call na rym outh Neb., where he 


ne cone MAN ying. 
HaU m., Monroe and vsti, Neb., to 
dt Accepts, to begin work Feb. 15. 


sn) Jos. H., Perry, Me., to Black Creek, N. Y. 
ccep 
H iL, Gon, H., to remain another year at Fairfield, 
eb. cc 
MARVIN, sha, West stg Ege Vt., to East Hard- 
ce: 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Miscellaneous 
EVANS, Edward, and his wife ressived from their 
church in Camden, N. ¥., a case 0 f sterling silver 
table yp 8 E other oF gifts, on oe oceasion of their 


silve: 
FAIRBANKS. Frait Francis J. Jy ona bis me aren mf + ag 
=. se ~ am pee @ of First © re. 
earl: y was re As 
ance of sory fa * 


music and 8o 
ciability were the. order 0} the evening. 
PLASS., Norman, former gn ny of the R. I. 


Anti-Saloon was week 0) jal at Provi- 
dence ms all = Py ine from a liquor 
dealer. Ury disagreed in 
THURSTON, » who as vast closed an 18 
’ pastorate ati tte nia, N » has removed tu 
it aut Somerville, Mass. 
ns J., has removed from Moorhead, Winn., 


le, N. 
wets Henry L., recently resigned at Exira Io., 
will enter business life. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 21-27. No Substitute for the Gos 
pel. Luke 15: 1-5; Acts 4: 1-12; Rom. 8: 
1-4, 

Why are so many substitutes propesed? Why 
are they vain? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 79.) 











Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ia) i BP aT Silver Creek, Neb., Jan. 3, 
H. Le Bar of Hildreth and Mary L. Waish of lives 








Greek. 
ROBIE—CRESSEY—In Gorham, a Jan. 10, by Rev- 
George W. Reynolds, Hon. Bw nay ic Robie, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Maine, and Martta 


Deaths 


The c: e Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


TENNEY Oberlin, O., at the home of her son, Rev. 
H. M. Tenney, Susan C., wife-of Adna Tenney, 
} RF of Hanover, N. H., aged 90 yrs. 
—- Pivtepaay Pa., Jan. 10, in the 25th 
year bric etme Goddard 
Youngest son of Rev. Baward N . Goddard, of Windsor, 

















If You are Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness 
and overwork, it is of the greatest value to me.” 


107: 


ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimncy for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has a sduced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the labe 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














wick. A 

MORLEY, John H., M. Supt. in Mi t. 
accepts a presidency 0 on pA Coil N. D. 

MORKIS, Sam Grand Rapids, Mich., to Lowell 
a six mon 

NEWMAN, Geo. Buffalo, = Y., formerly of Ran- 
doiph, to Waebington Mills. Ac cepts. 

NOBLE, Fred’k A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, to presi- 
deucy ‘of Salt Laxe College,° Utah. Decl 

OSGOOD, Robt. 8., Harvard, Neb., to Mayflower Ch., 
Indianapolis. 

PARKER, J, A., to remain the third year at South 
Hartford, N.Y. Accepts. 


EASE, Wm. P., to remain another year at Atwood, 
Kan. Aosente. 

PENWARDEN, B. H., accepts call to remain another 
year at Casco 


RAVEN, Alfred N., Westminster Presb. Ch., Mifflintown, 
Pa., to Tas lor Ch. pwmontite, Wn. Accepts. 

SHOEMAKER, Elm r E., to permanent pastorate of 
North Church, Newburypo sats, where he has 
been WD rey ieg, for foe four mon 

8NO L., field, Io., accepts call to 
pbb Topepentens 3 =. Uhica, zo, Il. 

SPENUER, John A., Obe and a Bangor Sems.. 
Presque "Isle., Me., ae in, ane supp. lyin, — 
eg in connection with meet anedente studies at 

ngor. 

STEVENS, Frank V., yosenity of Westminster Cb., 

Spokane ‘Wn., to Whitewa r, Wis. Accep 

STODDARD, John O., foruseehy of #irst Ch., Britt, Io., 
$0 Os c=. Accep its. 

Ww : ee Londonderry, Vt., toadd Simonsville to 
his, Rel for six months. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ores, en B., Andover Sem., o. and i. Bartlett, 
GORDON, wm. C., 0G Second Ch., Wemieté, Mase, 
Jan. 12. Sermon, i Pres, JE H. Barrows, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J Lockwood ana C. O. 0. kames. 
MacDON ALD, John J., é. Sudbury, Vt., Jan. 10. Ser- 
mon, Dr. W. 8. Smart: other | . Rev. Messrs, O, 
Hitcheock' C. H. Smith, . B. Phelps. 
Resignations 


CAMEKON, Malcolm J., withdraws resignation and will 
cor tinue at Gay's Milis, Wis. 

HENDERSON, A Arthur 8., p Sarnath Kee. 
BKARD, Horace L.. Henrietta, N. Y 

ge Rov’t, J. , Brimfield, Mass , to take effect in three 
? 

TAYLOR, Fred’k C., Hyde Park, Vt. 

TAYL LOR, Livingston L., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, 0. 


aM Xv Li, Bop tao Britain Ct.,'to take effect April 1. 
0. ee 
WHE ELER, ered 8 8., Kaukauna, Wis. “ 
Stated Supplies 
BELFREY, W. H. (Bapt.), Johnstown and Mich, 
JONES, John A., whe oo just closed work with First 
and Second Chs. ay? a at Brewster for 
three months, with a. a view to settiement. 























Kr YSTONE 


SILVERWHITE 


is 
It 


Every Dinner's a Feast 


if the dessert is made from Keystone Silver White Gelatine. An almost 
unlimited variety of desserts can be made from it—jellies, charlottes, 
wens and sherbets—every = 


BD, and preg 


and quickly prepared, and the results 
as 80 


“HEISTONE ware GELATINE 


the purest gelatine that can be 
made, 










y delicious, wholesomely 
And all are so eas i. 






, that the making affords 
pleasure as the eating. 







and the most economical to use. 
goes further tham any other and 
uires least time and ne trouble te 


Sameer 













ROROPE azecr=™ PARIS|S 


12TH TOUR. FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
WM: T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St.; Boston, Mass. 





inane SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL GON+ 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED . 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISIN@ | 
COLUMNS, MENTION 18 MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT Wass SEEN IN THE, 
OSNGREGA TION ALOT. 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 






Parties will leave Boston Feb. 1 in an elegant train of ves- 
tibuled Palace cars for Grand Tours thruugh the Southern States. 


Thirty-five days’ tour to 


1 OLD MEXICO. 


Seventy-two days’ tour through 


: Mexico and California. 


Fifty-one days’ tour through 


CALIFORNIA, 


Ww going via New Orleans and returning via Colorado. 
Jan. 23 and Feb. 1, California Tours, giving freedom on 
Pacific Coast. 
Florida Tours Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 8 and 22. 


Railroad tickets good on regular trains, with 
Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Car reservations to 
California, Florida, etc., and Steamship Tickets to 
all points, including 


’ Cuba ana Porto Rico. 


4 RS ; Serd for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip 
esired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 7 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 




















uaker Oats 


AND KEEP YOUR STOMACH SWEET 












——— 3 






Ph red ny ny misled by the eglgpvias : ing p a4 pw Song yen ad Ste 
exaggera in heir j . f tea ts 
awed otimulant as a glass of mM —Dr. Haig in Pood and Diet” 
PUDDINCS.—To two cups Quaker Oats Porridge add the 
yolks of two eggs, two tea:poonfuls sugar, half a teaspoonful 
salt, some grated lemon or other flavoying, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteen minutes in a hot oven, 
or, if preferred, steam one hour, Serve hot with sauce, cream and 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry sy~p. 
t puddin; made b: + hes I 
A very nice fruit pu A orn be my 4 ie! < rec peaches, apples or other 
At All Grocers in 2-Poune Packages. ‘ 

QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in th 
























world, but also and w bread, muffins, cakes, soups 
and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer 


The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
























This Machine will work as no 


other typewriter works: more 





easily, more swiftly, longer and 
1 better: because it’s a 


| REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York 





























Remodeling 
a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was 

_ stitched on a Singer Automatic. The elastic 
seam made by this machine is perfectly safe 
when locked, but can be taken apart in an in- 
stant when unlocked. Thus its use is especially 
desirable for the clever woman who wishes to 
make over a garment so that it may conform to 
the changing styles. Whether in the hands of 
the amateur or the expert, this simple bit of 
mechanism is the most convenient and effective 
of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other 
**automatic’’. sewing-machines, the Silent 
Singer has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by comparison. Of 
faultiess construction and finish, it is abso- 
lutely the lightest-running, the simplest and most 
compact. It is more easily threaded, and its 
parts are better protected from dust. The broad 
treadle better promotes the health and comfort 
of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These 
points are worthy careful consideration by those 
of delicate health or unaccustomed to continuous 
use of a sewing machine. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 








